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Get your merchandise _ ciclo 
there faster...Make | 
sure your consignee 

specifies ... 


CLIPPER 
EXPRESS 


i 
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You and your consignee both profit when shipments go to him via 
Clipper Express. He can cash in on immediate demand for goods... 
get quicker turnover . . . operate on smaller inventories. You can 
widen old markets . . . serve new ones . . . cut down on expense of 
warehousing abroad. 


For today’s low rates and other information about Clipper Express 
to 5 continents, call Railway Express Agency, Inc. Pickup 
and delivery in all principal cities and towns in U. S. 
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AS EASY AS LOADING A TRUCK 


¢ The new Curtiss-Wright CW-32 is 
cargo transport all the way through . . . 
On or off loading concurrently 
through its large five and a half foot 
front and eight foot rear doors ac- 
commodates van or truck loads as 
fast as hand-truck or conveyor belt 
can deliver them. 


* A cargo compartment of 4,400 
cubic feet capacity—with floor at 
truck-bed height and clear and un- 
obstructed across its entire width— 
makes possible full cross-section 


loading for greater cargo space utili- 
zation . . . Its Curtiss reversible 
propellers facilitate landing and 
backing to the loading platform— 
getting a cargo aboard this airplane 
is as easy as loading a truck. 


e The CW-32 flies 14 to 16 tons. 
1,500 miles, 12 to 14 tons,2,500 miles 
... and at profitable airline speeds. 
Automatic temperature controls 
safeguard perishable cargo...every 
comfort and convenience for operat- 
ing personnel. Write Division CA-2. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Curtiss ‘@ WRIGHT 


Va 
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AMONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES 


1. Clear, unobstructed cargo floor... 
truck-bed height. 
2. 4,400 cu. ft. compartment capacity. 


3. Curtiss Reversible Propellers for easy 
ground handling. 


4. Temperature control for perishables. 
5. Pressurized control room. 


6. Operates at speeds equal to those 
of modern passenger transports. 


THE CW-32 OFFERS: 
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DEVELOPING 


Aiglant wii 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FLIGHT TO MEET 
THE FUTURE 
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MAILBAG MEMOS 


OME of the reactions to Richard Mal- 
. kin’s recent article (Airdom, June is- 
; 3 sue) on the editorial handling of airline 


crashes: 


From Richard W. Darrow, director 
of public relations for the Glenn L. 
me Martin Company ... 


“I think it is one of the best and most 
thoughtful analyses of the air accident re- 
sorting question which has been done. I 
hope that every member of the Aviation 
Writers Association will receive a copy, not 
hecause he needs it personally, but with a 
view toward passing it around his office, 
especially to the copy desk where the head- 
line writers and page layout men hang out. 
Congratulations on an excellent job of 
bringing the entire question into focus.” 


From J. W. Miller, president of Mid- 
Continent Airlines ... 


“You have done the entire airline indus- 
try a very good turn in your June column 
on airline accidents, and we deeply appre- 
ciate your efforts in behalf of the air car- 
riers. We feel that the round-ups which 
have been appearing in newspapers are 
perhaps the more harmful of all and cer- 
tainly distort the true picture. It is difficult 
to overcome this type of handling by the 
press. Your article certainly does an ex- 
cellent job of clarifying the situation for 
the layman.” 


From Egil Tresselt, director of pub- 
lic relations for Scandinavian Airlines 
System ... 


“Your article on air crashes in the June 
issue of your magazine has been read in 
these offices with keen interest. 

“I believe it is very important that peo- 

ple who see such points as you have 
brought about call the attention of the gen- 
eral public to them. You have certainly 
done a very great service to commercial 
aviation, bringing about some very valuable 
and valid thoughts on the problems con- 
nected with newspaper coverage of air 
crashes. 
“I. for one, should like to thank you very 
sincerely for the article for I regard it as 
a piece of very sound and appropriate 
journalism.” 


_From Edgar H. Bauman, as_pub- 
lished in his newspaper column, 
Aviation News and Views . . . 


“A round of paddy-cakes to Editor Dick 
Malkin of Arr TRANSPORTATION Magazine 
who takes issue with the newspapers for 
the way they handle air accidents. Claims 
they single out aviation for specially large 
headlines while burying facts and figures 
about accidents in other means of trans- 
portation on back pages. Cites examples. 
Send for reprint of the article. Good stuff.” 


From Robert Ramspeck, executive 


vice president of the Air Transport 
Association . . . 


‘Tam sure that all of our members will 
appreciate the frank and fair discussion of 
Mis subject appearing in the editorial. 

ase allow me to express my personal 
appreciation to you.” 


And from John W. Thompson, vice 


President and director of information 
for AT 4 


(Concluded on Page 33) 
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Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 


Co 
Sean b ol inventor of the revolver—the great “equalizer” 


A Great New “Equalizer” for the 


Business frontier... the BONANZA 


NE INDIAN on a horse could send 

a dozen arrows at a Texas Ranger 
before the Ranger could dismount to 
use his long rifle. But to this unequal 
duel came Samuel Colt’s “equalizer”— 
the six shooter—which stopped the 
Rangers’ enemies in their tracks. 


To today’s business frontier comes 


an equally potent “equalizer”—the 


Bonanza, an airplane built for busi- 
ness, giving town and city business- 
man alike new mobility and range. 
The four-place Bonanza is a fast 
airplane, cruising at 172 mph, but 
does it with the economy of 165 hp at 
a cost as low as one cent per passenger 
mile! Add the Bonanza’s limousine- 
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like luxury, its quietness, and its easy 
maneuverability in and out of the 
smallest fields—and you have air trans- 
portation that is tailored to fit the busi- 
nessman’s needs! 

The Bonanza comes fully equipped 
—two-way radio, landing lights, in- 
struments, heater, electric retractable 
landing gear, flaps, controllable pro- 
peller and other refinements. Your 


Beechcraft distributor will be glad to 


conronarion SG) 


which figured so dramatically in our conquest of the West 


Willer iP Booch, pioneer in 


aeronautics, who produced the Beechcraft 
Bonanza as a modern “equalizer” in business 
transportation, 


~ a » 


demonstrate it—and to discuss its 
adaptability to your transportation 
needs. We are still filling a large back 
log of orders. Additional ones will be 
filled in sequence. 


eech ch Aircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AGO, at Miami, showing the inauguration of international air express via Pan American's American Clipper. 


TWO DECADES OF 


AIR EXPRESS 


By ROBERT G. McLAIN 


Superintendent, Commercial Division, 
Railway Express Agency, New York . 


Twenty years ago this month REA, then American Railway 


Express, inaugurated its first air express service. Since that 


day in 1927, air express has grown to astronomical propor- 


tions. 


But this article is not just a history of REA’s Air 


Express Division. It is the author’s frank statement of REA’s 


position as opposed to that of Air Cargo, Inc. 


IR transportation has been a 
most fertile field for publicity 
from the beginning. Newspaper 

and magazine writers, public, speak- 
ers, radio commentators, have touched 
on all phases of this most interesting 
subject. 

The layman, while readily accepting 
an overall news picture, becomes some- 


what confused when showered with 
the wealth of detail and the divergent 
viewpoints regarding so many small but 
sometimes important phases. For in- 
stance, the indiscriminate acceptance of 
the terms air express, air cargo, and 
air freight, is a minor example of their 
confusion. 

To many, the terms are synonymous, 


Robert GS. McLain 


meaning any commercial traffic mov- 
ing in air service. But each has a dif- 
ferent and distinct meaning. Of the 
three, air express alone refers to ship- 
ments receiving express handling un- 
der air express waybills issued by Rail- 
way Express Agency through agree- 
ments with the certificated airlines. 
Why should a surface carrier such 
as REA, long identified with rail trans- 
portation, become so concerned with 
air transportation? Are not the prob- 
lems and methods entirely different? 
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This question arises from many sources. 
Why? 

Express is a type of service. It can 
be described as a personal agency ser- 
vice in connection with the fast and 
safe transportation of goods. This was 
true before World War I when numer- 
ous express companies offered a stiff 
competition, one with the other, on the 
basis of speed and personal service. It 
has been true ever since 1918 when 
interest <f the public and a country at 
war, brought about a consolidation of 
those competing companies into one 
overall operating agency. 

The business functioned under the 
mame of American Railway Express 
Company after the consolidation and 
became Railway Express Agency in 
1929 without management or personnel 
change. It has operated since that time 
under uniform agreements with the 
carriers. 


All Forms of Transport 


For over a century, the express ser- 
vice has utilized each new type of 
transportation service. The early train, 
stage coach, steamboat, pony express, 
electric line, highway truck, ocean 
liner, and streamliner—each has played 
a role in its development. Even dog 
sleds have been used on occasion. 

It was no more than natura] that 
express service should turn to air trans- 
portation as the newest and fastest 


- way to transport property. Express ser- 


vice never has been committed to one 
type of carrier. Air transport, in partic- 
ular, is a natural for express service 


because it carries along the tradition 


of speed to the public, and each oper- 
ation necessary, step by step, in the 
handling of air traffic. Speed in tran- 
sit from airport to airport is the out- 
standing point of difference. 

Twenty years have passed since air 
express agreements were signed be- 
tween the express company and. five 
airlines over which daily air mail 
schedules had been established. From 
its beginning, air service excelled in 
speed by a wide margin. Rates, how- 
ever, were as much as 18 times those 
of the fastest surface carrier. Use of 
the new service was limited largely to 
emergencies or to advertising and pub- 
licity stunts. Only 17,006 shipments 


moved during the first full year of. 


operation. 

Sales resistance was high. Business 
people just couldn’t see how the speed, 
at the charge made for it, could re- 
turn a profit. 

Such was the opinion of the man- 
ager of one exclusive style shop. We 
pointed to his heavy stock of slow- 
moving items and the lost profit on 
mark-down sales. We showed him how 
smaller orders could be placed and the 
popular items filled in by air express. 
It would reduce his inventory and in- 
crease turnover. He said that mark- 
down losses was one of the crosses he 
had to bear. No interest. We framed 
him! 

A girl friend timed her visit with 
our next call on the manager. She was 
just another shopper as far as we were 
concerned. Interested in high-priced 


MRTIONAL AIR TRANSFOR = 


HADLEY AIRPORT 


The time: September, 1927. The place: Hadley Airport, New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
And the scene: the beginning of air express service. 
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gowns only, she was careful not to ad. 
mire a number until it was certaip 
that her size was not in stock. Then 
it was just what she wanted, etc., ete 
Expressing regrets, out she went. Then 
we went to work. 

We pointed out to the manager that, 
although he was carrying a heavy stock, 
a sale had walked out the door. More. 
over, he had presented an opportunity 
to a competitor and may have lost fy. 
ture sales. It was so unnecessary, A 
telegram to the manufacturer and air 
express could have placed the desired 
gown in the hands of the customer by 
noon the following day. 

We were invited to tell the air ex. 
press story to his sales people and an. 
other merchant had been sold «the 
speed of an express. The girl friend 
idea worked on many other occa 
sions. ... 

An insurance executive credited air 
express with being spectacular but 
couldn’t use it in his business. Equip- 
ment of a contractor was idle five days 
while replacement parts moved from 
the factory. An insurance claim — five 
days at $500 per day—had just been 
approved. Air express charges on the 
parts would have been $78, but the de. 
lay would have been out three days, 
saving $1,500 to the insurance com- 
pany. He became a believer. 

Such incidents could be muliiplied 
over and over! 


Sales Facility 


Management of a large motor com- 
pany was finally sold the idea that air 
express was more of a sales than a 
traffic facility. The speed from factory, 
or parts depot, permitted their small 
town representatives to reduce delay 
in repairs, thus increasing customer 
good will. At the same time inventory 
of small expensive items was reduced 
which is good business practice. Air 
express service became a part of the 
agenda of future sales meetings with 
dealers. The motor company continued 
a consistent use of the service to the 
present time. 

The steady expansion of air routes, 
the phenomenal development of devices 
and techniques, plus a steady sales 
pressure, built the business to the 
point where the airlines recognized it 
as an important source of revenue. 

In 1936 a new agreement was eX 
ecuted which provided that the e 
press company would perform all 
ground services and the airlines be 
concerned only with the loading and 
unloading of planes and the actual 
flying of traffic from airport to ait 
port. Rates were established on a uni- 
form basis. Within a short time, all ait 
lines in the country operating on a reg- 
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ular schedule became parties to the 
agreement. 

A total of 464,835 shipments moved 
during that year—1936. The industry 
really was becoming organized. De- 
velopment of business during the next 
five years was materially speeded by 
the cooperation and the harmonious re- 
lations between the airlines and the 
express organization. 

During 1941, the last prewar year, 
1,306,629 shipments moved in air ex- 
press service—almost three times the 
1936 volume and 77 times that of the 
frst year of operation. 

Air express traffic has been developed 
by REA. The steady growth during 
pioneer years under a very high level 
of rates is the finest evidence that good 
sales methods were used. 


International Operations 


A contract with Pan American 
World Airways whereby REA de- 
veloped the traffic and performed the 
ground service for international ship- 
ments broadened the scope of opera- 
tions. We entered the war with this 
background of experience in air trans- 
portation, well prepared to serve the 
nation in the crisis. 

We all know that the Government 
found it necessary to take over a large 
proportion of the commercial airline 
equipment. Transportation of property 
and passengers came under a rigid 
priority system. Airline management 
performed yeoman service in rearrang- 
ing schedules to obtain maximum utili- 
zation, but it was difficult at times to 
move even the highest priority traffic. 
It was out of the question to attempt 
to move the tons of commercial traffic 
offered. Every effort was made to speed 
the vital war business. 

The airlines, through contracts with 
the military air transport services, also 
gained a great deal of experience in 
moving large volume traffic during this 
period. It would be under their own 
waybills as air freight, however, and 
would be developed by their own sales 
personnel to move under rates sub- 
stantially lower than air express rates. 

Certain provisions of the Air Ex- 
press Agreement executed with REA 
in 1936, which up to this time had 
been mutually satisfactory, now stood 
in the way of a complete realization of 
airline plans. Marked criticism of the 
agreement and of the efficiency of Rail- 
way Express Agency began to appear 
in the press, over the radio, and in 
talks before organizations of all kinds. 
Alleged lack of sales activity and in- 
different development of air traffic by 
REA became the dominant note of an 
adverse publicity campaign. And this 
was taken seriously by those who re- 
fused to look at the record! 


Milestones = 


September |, 1927—Inauguration of reg- 
ularly scheduled air express service. 


August |, 1934—International air ex- 
press service is started. 


February, 1936—Eight domestic airlines 
join the system to form a unified, 
nationwide air shipping system. 


June, 1942—Air priority system estab- 
lished to insure uninterrupted move- 
ment of vital war material; first all- 
cargo flights begun. 


July, 1943—Air express rates reduced 
12'/2 percent. 


January, 1946—Rates reduced 13 per- 
cent. 


May, 1947—Publication of ninth edition 
of Air Express Tariff, adding 43 new 
airport offices, and listing hundreds of 
point-to-point rate reductions based 
on recomputation of airline mileage. 


Railroad ownership of REA, up to 
this time of minor importance, assumed 
major proportions and was pointed out 
as the reason for the alleged indiffer- 
ent development. The railroads, so it 
was asserted, wanted to keep another 
competitor out of the field. Fear was 
expressed that the railroad-owned REA, 
if allowed to keep control of sales and 
ground service, would smother the nat- 
ural development of airborne traffic. 
The clause in the agreement which re- 
stricted the airlines to the exclusive use 
of REA for ground service, including 
sales, was bitterly attacked. 

The rail lines had retarded, then 
dominated, the infant motor truck in- 
dustry. Airlines must be protected from 
similar treatment! 

During 1944, the tonnage moved in 
Class 1 truck service exceeded the Icl 
freight tonnage five to one. For an in- 
dustry little older than air transport, 
the railroad domination of the infant 


= The Record = 


Year Shipments Pounds 
1927 (Sept.- 

Dec.) 17,006 (not available) 
1929 12,781 v5 
1930 11,645 mn 
1931 9,074 Ys 
1932 25,902 143,518 
1933 68,683 404,640 
1934 138,308 874,108 
1935 200,222 1,540,621 
1936 464,835 3,733,573 
1937 625,006 4,295,904 
1938 715,410 4,726,577 
1939 870,806 5,850,569 
1940 1,078,189 7,699,772 
1941 1,306,629 11,240,204 
1942 1,405,320 21,713,150 
1943 1,543,729 30,715,912 
1944 1,773,823 34,276,834 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 
1946 3,245,524 55,339,958 
1947 (Jan.- 

June) 1,747,293 (not available} 


trucking industry must have had a most 
paternal and beneficent effect. 

The railroads at no time have 
brought pressure on REA to neglect or 
restrict development of air traffic. I say 
this after years of experience in the 
field, in frequent contact with the rail- 
road officials, and at general head- 
quarters where I was in a position to 
know policies involved. 

Many comments were made that 
REA not only insisted on the exclusive 
right to handle air traffic for the air- 
lines, but through control of the rates 
made the public pay through the nose 
for the privilege of using the service. 
This control, it was asserted, precluded 
any normal development and prevented 
the airlines from offering the public 
quality service at reasonable charges. 

The Air Express Agreement, as orig- 
inally executed, and as later amended, 
specifically states: 


“Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to restrict or limit the air com- 
panies’ control over the rates which the 
express company may charge for the trans- 
portation of air express matter and the 
classification thereof, the intent hereof be- 
ing that the air company may require such 
rates as it, in its discretion, may determine 
from time to time.” 


As a contract provision, rates are a 
responsibility of the certificated air- 
lines who have refused to concur in 
recommendations of REA that sub- 
stantial reductions be made available 
for air express customers. 


Rates Reduced 


Capital was made of a provision in 
the original agreement that air ex- 
press rates must not be less than 
double the first class rail express rates. 
At that time, air express rates were 
approximately eight times the corre- 
sponding rail express rates. At present 
the ratio is about five to one. The pro- 
vision which was “viewed with alarm” 
never had a practical bearing on the 
rate structure. 

The Air Express Agreement further 
provided that expenses, as mutually 
agreed on and specifically enumerated, 
shall be deducted from the gross rev- 
enue, and the remaining revenue di- 
vided between the airlines and the 
express company on the basis of 8744 
percent to airlines and 124% percent to 
REA. 

Even this more than’ equitable ar- 
rangement came under attack, it being 
asserted that REA always would get 
theirs regardless of decrease in rev- 
enue or increase in expense. REA 
could not lose! 

Expenses charged by REA against 
the Air Express Account do not repre- 
sent the entire cost of handling air 
express. Sales supervision and admin- 
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istration expenses have not been 
charged to air express. They are as- 
sumed by REA and are no small item. 

The expense as charged is on an 
actual cost basis with no profit added. 
Moreover, no expense has been charged 
to air express so far for clerical, or 
terminal work that could be absorbed 
by rail express forces without addi- 
tional man hours. Although a consid- 
erable portion is properly chargeable 
under the agreement, no charge for 
work of this nature is being made at 
89 percent of the offices rendering ex- 
pense reports. 

The 12% percent accruing to REA 
is a gross return. It is not net until 
all the hidden expense and that not 
chargeable under the contract are 
taken into consideration. These are 
considerable and represent what may 
be taken as REA’s investment in the 
development of air express. 

REA and the airlines gain or lose 
in exactly the same proportion. 


Monopoly? 


The inevitable and almost always ef- 
fective cry of “monopoly” was taken 
from the moth balls during this per- 
iod. Can there be a monopoly when 
truck lines, stage lines, lcl freight with 
pickup and delivery, freight services, 
or parcel post, all were handling -pack- 
age traffic regardless of weight at vari- 
ous speeds under many rate levels be- 
tween all points in the country? No 
such thing as a “monopoly” could exist 
in such an array! 

Be that as it may, the original Air 
Express Agreement, as does the present 
one, contained a clause that it “shall 
continue in effect until terminated by 
either party by giving the other party 
six months written notice of its inten- 
tion so to terminate.” 

Can a monopoly be established and 
exist under a contract with a six- 
month cancellation clause, regardless 
of any other circumstances incidental 
to it? 

The Air Express Agreement when 
revised in 1943 eliminated that por- 
tion giving REA the exclusive right 
to perform the ground service, and 
paved the way for inauguration of air 
freight service. It also eliminated the 
provision for double the first class rail 
express rate. 

Development of their air freight 
service received a great deal of atten- 
tion from the airlines directly after 
the war. This was given greater im- 
petus by the legion of cargoplanes 
placed in service by non-scheduled. 
non-certificated contract operators. 

It became obvious to the manage- 
ment of REA that steps must be taken 
to protect the public interest in the 
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Swift, big DC-4s and Constellations now fly express to more than 60 countries on six 
continents. From all indications, 1947 will reach a new high in the volume and tonnage 
of air express shipments. 


air express service and the investment 
of REA, as represented by long years 
of experience and a costly pioneering 
of the business. After long negotia- 
tions, a contract was signed with North- 
west Airlines which provided for a 
simplified procedure and a much low- 
er basis of rates for handling air traf- 
fic. Unfortunately, this contract has 
not yet received the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. (See May 
and June, 1946 issues of Am TRANs- 
PORTATION. ) 

In addition, REA filed applications 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board seek- 
ing permanent exemption as an indi- 
rect carrier to replace the temporary 
one now in effect. The Board was fur- 
ther petitioned to authorize REA to 
contract with other than the certificat- 


ed airlines to handle any type of com- . 


mercial air traffic at a level or rate 
mutually agreeable, and to act as an 
air freight forwarder. 

This brings us up to the end of 
1946. 

Express service was viewed in two 
very different roles. It depended en- 
tirely on the interests being served. 
To some, it was inefficient, expensive. 
predatory—a tool of the railroads! To 
others, it was a pioneer with a well- 
trained, efficient personnel, ready, 
willing and able, particularly adapted 
to the handling of air traffic after 20 
years of experience. 

Let us take a look at what actually 
makes up Railway Express. For the 
proper conduct of its rail and air busi- 


ness, there is available approximately: 

© 23,000 offices in Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Mexico and throughout 
the United States. A great many are 
available to the public on a 24-hour 
daily basis. 

® 10,000 trains daily carrying rail 
express and on occasion air express 
over 197,196 miles of railroad. 

® 848 over-the-highway truck routes 
operating over 29,693 route miles 
(probably the largest highway truck 
operation in the country under one 
management). 

© Contracts with certificated airlines 
who operate more than 500 combina- 
tions and exclusive cargoplanes over 
62,069 air route miles and serve 960 
air express offices in the United States 
and Canada, of which 461 are airport 
offices receiving direct air service. 

® Contracts with nine international 
air carriers serving some 60 different 
countries in all sections of the world, 
except the Soviets. 

© A completely trained and equipped 
Customs Brokerage Division to assist 
customers in import and export prob- 
lems. 

® A coordination of rail and air ser 
vice which brings the speed of aif 
transportation to thousands of non 
airport offices serving 87 million peo 
ple which has developed up to 355 
percent of the total revenue of air ex 
press. 

© A coordination of rail and air ser 
vice which keeps the traffic moving 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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"Only TWA 
gives you this 
timesaving, 


troublesaving 
Memo Tariff!" 


Now that all scheduled airlines in the United 
States are jointly operating under the new Con- 
solidated Industry Airfreight Tariff, TWA an- 
nounces an official tariff schedule that is unique in 
the industry. 


TWA’s Memo Tariff will include a map and zone 
indicator localized to every key city along TWA’s 
route. 


For example, it will enable a shipper in 
Chicago to see the zone indications out of Chicago 
in all directions on all airlines, without referring to 


TWA’s the way to ship—_ 


for Airfreight Flies On Every Trip 


All TWA flights also carry air mail. 


a complicated table requiring time-consuming cal- 
culation. \ 


This Memo Tariff is only one of many extra 
services performed by TWA twenty-four hours a 
day — services that increase speed and decrease 
trouble for airfreight shippers everywhere. 


Your Copy of the TWA Memo Tariff can be 
obtained free of charge from the nearest TWA 
Airfreight Office. Write, telephone or drop around 


in person. 


TRANS WorRLD AIRLINE 
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These oysters were caught, packed, and air- 

shipped the same day. After shucking, they 

were sealed in Pliofilm envelopes, precooled, 
and packed in Insulpak boxes. 


Three 
Magic 
Words... 


PLIOFILM - PLYPAK - INSULPAK 


The iceless pack for air-shipped perishables 


ternational shipment of, iced 

fresh foods, via air express, is 
by no means new, but such shipments 
even with current, refined methods, 
and in spite of favorable air transpor- 
tation rates, leave much to be desired, 
from every point of view. 

1. A melting ice pack, necessary to 
maintain a temperature that will pre- 
vent the spoilage of perishables, is a 
constant threat to other cargo. 

2. In many instances, re-icing, an 
inconvenient, time-consuming task, is 
necessary en route. 

3. Melting ice ‘spreads undesirable 
food odors (such as the odor of fresh 
fish) through the cabin, making it im- 
practical to transport passengers and 
perishables in the same plane. 

4. Packaging cost for the safe ship- 
ment of perishables by air is out of 
proportion to product cost. 

5. There is, of necessity, much use- 
less weight in the shipment of perish- 
ables, for which freight rates must be 
paid, but which cannot be converted to 
cash in the sale of the product. 

These last two points, so far as 
food packer is concerned, have dis- 
couraged a wider use of air express 
shipment of their perishable products; 
the sale of perishables remains limited 
largely to markets within the area of 
production. 

In the examination of the cost 
element, two factors are obvious im- 


ae and even in- 


and what it does 


mediately: First, the conventional pack- 
age for the shipment of perishables is 
of heavy, wood construction, of a bar- 
rel-type design—considerably too cost- 
ly for quantity use. Reuse of this 
expensive package is possible, but often 
inadvisable, for sanitation reasons. The 
second cost obstacle is the result of 
the excess weight of the package, 
which, in effect, doubles the freight 
rate on the shipment of the product. 
When iced, these packages account for 
a minimum of about 30 percent of the 
gross of the shipment—a figure that 
is more often in excess of 50 percent, 
varying with the capacity of the pack- 
age. The smaller the package, the 
greater the dead weight of the package 
and the ice. A package of 50-pound 
capacity weighs about 20 pounds, and 
carries approximately 35 pounds: of 
ice. The air freight rates on these 55 
pounds of dead weight, if passed on 
to the consumer, means that the prod- 
uct cost will be in great excess of its 
value, to give it an extremely limited 
market. 

There is no question of the market 
potential for fresh foods in the areas 
where they are inaccessible—if the 
price is right. Fresh-caught set foods 
—fish, lobster, shrimp, oysters, clams 
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—are a rare delicacy a few miles in- 
land for the simple reason that it is 
too costly to ship them inland in any 
quantity. When they are available, 
they are luxury items—so much of a 
luxury that much of it spoils before 
buyers can be found. As a matter 
of fact, most airborne shipments of 
perishables are pre-sold, and sent us 
ually at no risk to the shipper, to lux 
ury outlets exclusively. With sales 
volume and profit for any food prod- 
ucts depending on mass _ production, 
mass distribution, and mass markets, 
perishables have long been doomed 
to strictly local sales. 

Not many months hence, however, 
the condition will be changed, and 
perishables will enjoy as profitable and 
as lively a trade, even in remote areas, 
as canned foods. You'll be able to 
get Little Neck clams as easily and 
almost as inexpensively in Kansas 
City as you can is New York. Oysters 
caught in the morning in Chesapeake 
Bay will grace the tables of the Mid- 
west at dinner. Fish from Alaska and 
from the Great Lakes will be shipped 
to Texas, safely and economically. 

The disadvantages of shipping per 
ishables by air have been overcome 
completely by the development of @ 
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CAA APPROVES 
ARTIN 2-0-2 FOR 
AIRLINE SERVICE! 


First Deliveries Made to Northwest Airlines in August 
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ARTIN 2-0-2 approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration . . . the recommendation of 
CAA’s Type Certification Board that the CAA Wash- 
ington Office issue a type certificate to the 2-0-2 
means that this advanced new airliner has been given 
the okay of the U. S. Government . . . that its great 
speed, comfort and dependability will be available to 
airline passengers now! Delivery of the first of North- 
west Airlines’ fleet of Martin 2-0-2’s has been made. 
Deliveries to other leading North and South Ameri- 
can airlines will follow soon. 


GIVES YOU MORE OF EVERYTHING! 
First commercial airliner of completely postwar de- 
sign, the Martin 2-0-2 gives you more of everything! 
More speed ...they’re 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes 
they supplant! More comfort . . . with cloud-soft re- 


clining seats, modern heating and cooling, smart 
styling, many other luxury features. More dependabil- 
ity ... with heat anti-icing, flexible fuel tanks, auto- 
matic, propeller-feathering system, new highly efficient 
airfoil, ability to fly and climb on only one engine. More 
economy .. . with ease of maintenance, low operating 
cost, higher payload and other features that make for 
profitable airline operation. As the world’s leading 
twin-engine airliner, the Martin 2-0-2 gives you 
MORE OF EVERYTHING! 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


AIRCRAFT 


) Aircraft Since 1909 
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new type corrugated box—an “ice- 
less” package—thoroughly insulated 
with temperature-holding Plypak walls, 
and lined with moisture retaining Plio- 
film. Over a year of rigorous testing 
has proven it to be satisfactory in 
every respect. Packers and airlines 
alike wiil find that it has every ad- 
vantage over the old, or present method 
—it’s an inexpensive, single-use pack- 
age; it’s light-weight, exceeding not 
more than 10 to 15 percent of the 
gross weight when packed for ship- 
ment; no ice is required, and no re- 
icing, so there can be no damage to 
other cargo by melting ice; the Pliofilm 
inner liner prevents the escape of 
food odors, as well as protects the 
food flavor; and the package is easy 
to handle. 

The new, iceless method of pack- 
ing, and the new, iceless package are 
simple: the perishables are precooled 
to a desired temperature or, in some 
instances, frozen—and sealed in mois- 
ture retaining Pliofilm. They are then 
packed in an especially engineered 
corrugated box, lined with more Plio- 
film in some instances. This is the in- 
ner box, which, in turn, is packed in 
a second corrugated box, lined with 
Plypak, a patented insulating paper, 
which reduces heat loss. The ability 
of Plypak to prevent the entry of heat 
through the walls of the two corru- 
gated boxes, which, in themselves, are 
insulators to a degree, is the key to 
the success of this packaging method. 
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The finished package, called Insulpak, 
has a proven heat loss of only .6 of a 
degree per hour at 75° to 80° F, 

The Insulpak iceless package, and 
the insulating material Plypak are de- 
velopments of the package laboratory 
of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Com- 
pany. Pliofilm is a product of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
Experimentation and testing of the 
new package have been under the 
supervision of Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, 
director of the Wayne University Air 
Cargo Research Department, in co- 
operation with the various airlines, 
food packers, and the United States 
Fish and Wild Life Service.* 

Numerous cross-country test ship- 
ments have been made with all types 
of perishables, but with fish particu- 
larly, because fish is highly perishable 
and subject to adulteration and con- 
tamination. If fish would survive the 
various tests, it was reasonable to as- 
sume that other perishables would fare 
equally well. Early test shipments were 
made of shad, flounder, cod, whitefish, 
trout, salmon, shrimp, pike, and lob- 
ster. In each instance, the hourly rise 
in temperature of the precooled fish 
was uniform and slow, averaging only 
one-half degree per hour over a 48- 
hour period. Since the 48-hour period 
is well within airline schedules for 
shipments over coast-to-coast routes, 
the success of this method of packing 
seems pretty well established. 

*See March, 1946 AiR TRANSPORTATION. 
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Ralph Duncan (right), shrimp processor and distributor of Biloxi, Mississippi, and Dr. 

Spencer A. Larsen, well-known director of air cargo research at Wayne University, 

Detroit, going over a 3,200-pound consignment of fresh shrimp shipped via Chicago 

and Southern’ Air Lines. Chilled to a temperature of 33 degrees, the shrimp was packed 
in Pliofilm bags (40 pounds to the bag) and then Insulpaked. 
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Perhaps the most convincing test tg 
which the iceless pack method was 
subjected was in a shipment of oysters 
from the oyster beds of the J. S. Darl. 
ing and Sons Packing Company 
(Chesapeake Bay Oysters) at Hamp. 
ton, Virginia, to Wayne University ig 
Detroit, and to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company laboratory in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Favorable weather at Hampton per 
mitted dredging the oysters on Feb, 
12th. They were shucked in J. S. Dar. 
ling’s modern Hampton plant on Feb, 
13. On this same day they were 
packed in one-pint Pliofilm envelopes, 
heat-sealed, and placed in cold stor. 
age overnight. At the time of packing, 
the temperature of the oysters was 
57° F. On Feb. 14, at 5:00 a. m., the 
oysters were packed in three Insulpak 
cartons—144 pints in all. Overnight 
cold storage had brought the tem. 
perature down to 41° F.—nine de 
grees higher than recommended when 
this method of packing is used. 


Capital Delivers 


At 8:00 a. m., the Capital Airlines 
plane carrying this shipment took off 
from Norfolk Airport. The plane made 
stops at Washington, D. C., and Pitts- 
burgh, landing in Detroit at 2:30 p. m,, 
one hour behind schedule. Two Insul- 
paks were sent direct to Wayne Uni- 
versity, the third being forwarded to 
Akron to the Goodyear Research De- 
partment. 

At the university, the oysters were 
carefully checked for condition and 
temperature. All the oysters were in 
perfect condition; and the temperature, 
11 hours 4fter leaving Hampton, had 
risen only six degrees—from 41° to 
47° F.! 

The oysters were examined care- 
fully by Frank Clatworthy, head of 
Detroit A & P Stores Fish department, 
who said, in part: 

“These are very fine oysters . . . 
have full natural sea flavor . . . pack- 
age protects product from watering and 
contamination the package is 
splendid!” 

Twenty-two pints of the oysters were 
placed on sale in one of the A & P 
Super Markets the following day, and 
sold out completely—at two cents 4 
pint above the then current price—in 
4% hours, a rate of sale five times 
the normal at this season of the year. 
A small card was displayed informing 
customers that the oysters were aif 
shipped. 

Customer reaction to a card ques 
tionnaire was sensational in favoring 
this new method of shipment. Typical 


comments were . . . “Best oysters I ever 
(Concluded on Page 31) 
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7 a LittLE New Jersey Airport—Hadley 

Field, New Brunswick—on the morn- 
ing of September 1, 1927, a group of in- 
terested transportation and aviation men, 
plus a few curious onlookers, stood hud- 
died under a hangar’s shelter. They were 
watching the first Air Express packages 
being stowed in the two available compart- 
ments of a single-motored biplane as Pilot 
Dean Smith climbed into cumbersome fly- 
ing togs. It was a chilly, rainy morning, 
hardly the kind of a day calculated to in- 
spire new ventures or stir men to new 
deeds. But the important thing was that 
a start was being made after months of 
negotiation. Finally the last packages and 
boxes were loaded. Smith hoisted himself 
into his open cockpit seat, taxied through 
swirling puddles and turned into the run- 
way. Moments later he streaked past the 
spectators and into the air, headed for 
Cleveland. Scheduled Air Express was on 
jis way! 

Public acceptance of this new kind of 
transportation promised much in the first 
year, with 17,000 shipments being han- 
dled. Starting in 1932, Air Express ship- 
ments increased substantially each year, 
and reached the impressive total of more 
than 3,000,000 shipments weighing 53% 
million pounds in 1946. Over the 20-year 
span, air route mileage has been expanded 
from a skeleton-like 4,500 miles covering 
2% cities, to a network of 70,000 miles 
reaching more than 1,000 airport offices 
in the U. S. and Canada. In August, 1934, 
International Air Express connections were 
inaugurated to Mexico, Central and South 
America. With recent extensions of in- 
ternational routes, this world-wide air 
shipping service now reaches more than 
60 foreign countries. 

As the service passed from the novelty 
stage into one of economic usefulness, 
trafic volume increased. Rates were cut 
and speed was doubled, then tripled on 
the longer hauls. A five-pound package, 
air-expressed from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, cost $15 in 1927—flying time, 33 
hours; it cost $4.80 in 1942—flying time, 
17 hours; today the charge is $3.68—fly- 
ing time, under 12 hours. Increased fre- 
quency of plane schedules, coordination 
of rail and air service, coupled with de- 
creased rates and increased speed, have 
helped to get more shipments into the 
air each year. 


Last year, the first peacetime year since 
1941, it is of interest to note that Air 
Express carried substantially the same 
class of traffic it handled before the war. 
Commodities handled consisted principally 
of the following: department store mer- 
chandise and style goods of all descrip- 
tion, advertising electros, mats and printed 
matter, machinery and spare parts, auto- 
mobile parts, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
flowers and other perishables. 


The increasing postwar competition in 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail lines, 
spurred by the need for re-establishing pre- 
war markets as quickly as possible, is 
teflected in the increased use of Air Ex- 
press since the war. The need to reach 
consumer markets quickly and frequently 
with new lines of merchandise is boosting 
Air Express to new highs monthly. 


Theres one thing similar 
in all of these businesses 


Aircraft parts and equipment 
must go to consignees the fastest 
way. That’s why the aviation 
industry is such a large user of 
Air Express. Speed pays. 


Ocean -fresh seafood, and 
choice fruits and vegetables 
are shipped to hotels all over 
the country by Air Express. 
There’s profit in it. Speed pays. 


Builders and architects ship blue- 
prints by Air Express daily. This 
speedy service is ideal and low cost 
for light as well as heavy ship- 
ments. Speed pays. 


Se 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express supplies the speed of delivery that’s vital to your business. 
Air Express goes even coast-to-coast overnight. And with faster planes 
and increased schedules, Air Express serves you better than ever today. 
Rates are low for shipments of most any size and weight. For example: 
21 lbs. goes 900 miles for only $5.80. Use Air Express regularly! 
e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Ex- 
press office. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, representing 
the Airlines of the United States. 


1927 — 20TH YEAR OF GETTING THERE FIRST! — 1947 
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What Part Shall Freight Forwarders 


Have in the Development of 


The Air Freight Industry? 


By C. ALLEN ELGGREN 


Secretary-Counsel 
Challenger Airlines 


B. Freicut Forwarpers 
1. Origin 
While the express companies were 


.welding themselves. securely to the 


transportation system of the country, 
another type of freight forwarder made 
its appearance. Like the express com- 
panies, this latter forwarder established 
itself on the basis of superioy service 
to that furnished by the railroads. The 
date of origin of these freight forward- 
ers is a matter of conjecture. 

The railroads, prior to their regula- 
tion (1887) by the Interstate Commerce 
Act, charged a proportionately lesser 
rate for shipment of a carload of mer- 
chandise than they did for a less-than- 
carload shipment. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shortly after its cre- 
ation, agreed to this practice. Approval 
was based on the difference which ex- 
isted between the cost of service of a 
carload shipment from one consignor 
to one consignee and that incurred by 
a shipment in one car of many pack- 
ages from many consignors to many 
consignees. The practice, while op- 
tional, became accepted. It was estab- 
lished, however, that such practice 
should apply only to those shipments 
made at one time to one consignee 
at a single destination. The rise of the 
freight forwarder under these circum- 
stances is described by Chief Justice 
White in Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Delaware, L & W.R. R. Co.: 

“There can be no doubt that the priv- 
ilege of shipping at a lesser rate for the 
carload shipment than was asked for a 
less than carload shipment came to be in- 
terwoven with and inseparable from the 
movement of commerce through the chan- 
nels of railroad transportation. And the 
benefits of the lesser rate came to be ob- 
tained not alone by an owner of all the 
goods shipped in a carload, but by com- 
binations of owners, by agreements be- 
tween them concerning particular and iso- 


lated shipments, by the organization of 
associations of shippers having for their 


The second installment of an important and timely article 


whose subject is very much on the mind of the air freight in. 


dustry these days. 


The author’s original paper appeared in 


full in The Journal of Air Commerce and Law 


object the creating of agencies to receive 
merchandise belonging to the members of 
the association and to aggregate and ship 
them in carload lots in the name of one 


consignor to a single consignee at one des- 
tination by the use of commission houses, 
storage and other companies, etc. It is also 
undoubted that in consequence of the fa- 


A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE—Cargo for.the Boeing Stratofreighter. But will the position 
of the air freight forwarder be resolved by that time? 
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cility of shipping at a lesser rate for a 
carload than for a less than carload ship- 
ment there developed a class of persons 
known as forwarding agents, who embarked 
in the business of obtaining a carload rate 
for various owners of merchandise by ag- 
gregating their shipments, such agents re- 
lying for their compensation upon what they 
could make from the difference between the 
carload and less than carload rates.” 


2. Operations 


Freight forwarders today have come 
a long way in the development of their 
operations. They have become great 
coordinators of transportation. From 
the days of pool car operations on the 
railroads they have progressed to util- 
izers of every form of transportation. 
Those who now engage in general for- 
warder operations, attract business no 
longer because of substantial savings 
in freight rates, but through their efh- 
cient coordination of transportation. 
Some specialized forwarders however, 
are still able to offer, as an inducement 
to use their service, a substantial freight 
savings. These forwarders usually handle 
but one commodity, such as paper, por- 
celain, or used household goods, which 
requires special handling and facilities. 
Operations of freight forwarders today, 
whether they are general or specialized, 
proceed in the same general fashion. 


kos 


Women's wear form a large part of the air cargoes these days. Fashions for milady are 
highly “perishable and hence are among the most important air potentials. 


Forwarders, through their organiza- 


tions, offer efficiency in service which 
is generally not available through direct 
routing by railroad or other means of 


transportation. Speed in transporting 
and delivering freight in some instances 
equals and even outstrips that offered 
by railway express. A testimony to the 


SHIP vic 


SABE NA air express 


2 Fast Flights Weekly NEW YORK = RRUSSELS direct 


with connections for all SABENA points. Lv. La Guardia Tuesdays and Fridays, 12 Noon, E.D.S.T. For infor- 
mation, your broker or SABENA direct. Passenger fares and reservations, your travel agent or PLaza 3-1800. 


fast service to 


BELGIUM - DENMARK 


EIRE - FRANCE 


SABENA Belgian Airlines, now offers 
to American shippers the same 
speedy, reliable air cargo service re- 
nowned for 24 years across Turope 
and Africa. 


GREAT BRITAIN - HOLLAND 
NORWAY - PORTUGAL 
SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE MIDDLE EAST - AFRICA 


Internationally-trained crews with 
that ExTRA margin of experience fly 
your shipment fast and sure to its 
destination! 


THE WORLD AIRLINE WITH 


THE EXTRA MARGIN OF EXPERIENCE 


ay 
r~ 


LOW INTERNATIONAL RATES 


Features: 
THROUGH ROUTING 
EXPERT HANDLING 
ONE AIRWAY BILL 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Avenue, New York 17, Plaza 3-1800 
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attractiveness of their service is seen 
in the great number of shippers now 
utilizing it. 

The operations of the forwarders had 
a decided effect on the service rendered 
by the railroads. Spurred on by the 
fear that the forwarder would win all 
their less-than-carload freight business 
— thus leaving the railroads as mere 
carriers of carload shipments — the 
railroads improved their service mark- 
edly and, in particular instances, sought 
to compete directly with the forwarder 
by offering pick-up and delivery service. 
In spite of the competition involved, the 
majority of the railroads now look upon 
the forwarders as performing a good 
service both to them and the shippers. 

Freight forwarders collect, consoli- 

date, ship, and distribute package 
freight and express by the most expe- 
ditious method of transportation. The 
late Commissioner Eastman said of 
them in his separate opinion in Freight 
Forwarding Investigation, wherein he 
dissents in part: 
“. . . The general idea is to consolidate 
the shipments, so far as practicable, for 
carload movement, to concentrate these 
movements over direct and economical rail 
or water routes, and to utilize trucks in 
the collection and delivery processes and 
to some extent for through movements. 
The endeavor is to use each form of trans- 
portation to the best advantage, to avoid 
diffusion and light loading of cars, and 
to cut transfer and clerical costs to a 
minimum. .. . The forwarding companies 
are distinctively a means for the practical 
application of a method of handling less- 
than-carload or package freight designed 
for purposes of greater economy and effi- 
ciency in operation. Nor are they unique 
in the transportation field. They closely 
resemble the express companies (now com- 
bined into a single agency under collec- 
tive railroad ownership) and, less closely, 
the Post Office Department. The Railway 
Express Agency, Incorporated, and the 
Post Office Department (particularly the 
parcel post) are both means for promoting 
the economical and efficient transportation 
of small articles or consignments of prop- 
erty and, like the forwarding companies, 
they utilize in their operations the trans- 
portation facilities of other carriers of 
every description.” 

In the performance of these opera- 
tions, forwarding companies issue their 
own bills of lading and assume the en- 
tire responsibility for the shipments 
from the time of their receipt until de- 
livery, and otherwise perform the func- 
tion of a common carrier. The ship- 
pers have no direct contract with the 
carriers by whom the transportation is 
actually conducted. 

Prior to the advent of motor trucks, 
forwarders were concerned generally 
with shipments by rail. They estab- 
lished profitable operations by consoli- 
dating package freight for which they 
charged the shipper less than the rail- 
road less-than-carload rate and more 
than the railroad carload rate. A for- 
warder’s operations were, therefore, 


Air freight from Europe. TWA was the first of the scheduled international air carriers 
to inaugurate all-cargo flights. 


necessarily restricted to centers of large 
production in order that expenses for 
solicitation, assemblage, distribution, ac- 
counting, etc. would not be larger than 
the possible gross profit. 

With the coming of the motor car- 
rier, the forwarders achieved a far 
greater success. In dealings with motor 
carriers, forwarders were not restricted 
to scheduled rates, but were able to 
make special arrangements with them, 
on a basis similar to that existing be- 
tween the railroads and the express 
companies. Through the medium of the 
truck, forwarders were able io reach out 
into the smaller communities of the 
country, and through coordination of 
trucking and railroad facilities extend 
to these smaller communities the bene- 
fits of forwarding operations. In this 
regard, trucks are now used to bring 
package freight from smaller towns to 
assembling centers, where they are con- 
solidated into carload or truck load lots 
and then shipped to a distributing 
point, where the package freight is 
again broken up and distributed by 
truck to outlying communities. 


3. The Legality of the 
Freight Forwarder 


The activities of the freight forwarder 
brought him into direct competition 
with the railroads and express compan- 
ies. As a result, the railroads and the 
express companies, at the turn of the 
century, sought to eliminate him as a 
competitor by refusing him the bene- 
fits of carload and bulk rates. A fed- 
eral district court judge supported the 
railroads in one endeavor. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, however, 
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did not feel compelled to follow the 
district court decision and gave an 
opposite ruling in to cases involving the 
same issue. The Supreme Court upheld 
the Commission in Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Del. L. & W. R. R. by 
holding that a common carrier may not 
make the ownership of goods, ie., 
whether the shipper is or is not the 
real owner, the criterion for measur- 
ing its charges for carriage. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has been consistent in holding forward- 
ers to be shippers, not only thereby 
preventing the railroads from discrim- 
inating against them, as in the Dela 
ware, R. R. case, supra, but by prevent- 
ing discrimination in favor of forward- 
ers. Thus in Lehigh Valley R. Co. 0. 
United States the Court held a special 
allowance to a forwarder as an induce- 
ment to ship goods by a particular car- 
rier and illegal rebate. The Supreme 
Court has also found freight forwarders 
to be shippers in the sense that a cat 
rier may accept valuation and classifica- 
tion of freight shipped by the forward- 
ers and is not liable for a value higher 
than that stated by the forwarder, when 
that freight is subsequently lost, even 
though the shipper claimed a higher 
value when entrusting the shipment to 
the forwarder. 

Forwarders in their operations and 
relations with the public possess all the 
characteristics of common carriers. 
They accept the responsibility for the 
transportation of goods, issuing theit 
own bills of lading. The owner of the 
goods has no contact with the actual 
transporting career. The courts rec 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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War Assets Administration SURPLUS 


We’ve a $20,000,000 stock — over 7,000 different items — to assure quick delivery. All 


components and parts are certified by experts to be in represented condition. The prices listed 
here are typical of the thousands of items in our new catalog. May we send you a copy? 


AIRCRAFT 
Douglos C-54A's and C-54B's. 
Douglas C-47A’s. Cargo and 21-passenger type 
Douglas DC-3's. Certificated for air line operation 
Beechcrafts—Twin Engine. Model C-18-S and AT-11's 
Grumman G-21 Amphibian 
pBy-5A Amphibians 
AT-6's 
Avro Anson V's 
Other aircraft available upon request 
ENGINES 
Factory overhauled Pratt & Whitney 1830-92 
New Pratt & Whitney R2800-83A 
Overhavled R985—AN-1 and AN-3 
Wright G-102's—Airline overhauled 
New Packard Merlins 
‘ GENERATORS 
TYPE Mfr. Part No. R.P.M. 
0-1 Leece-Neville 22600 
0-1 Leece-Neville 22602 
O-1 Leece-Neville 22604 


Voltage Amps 
2500/4500 24 100 
2500/4500 24 100 
2500/4500 24 100 


0-1 Leece-Neville S-24250 2500/4500 24 100 
STARTERS 
TYPE Manufacturer Part No. Rotation Voltage 
JH3R Jack & Heintz 280R3 R.H. 24 
JH4-FR Jack & Heintz 2330R3 R.H. 24 
JH5B Jack & Heintz 540R12 24 
H-6 Eclipse 444-4F R.H. 12 
J-1 Eclipse 756-218 L.H. 24 
G-6 Eclipse 915-4E R.H. 24 
PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 

MANUFACTURER PART NUMBER 


Hamilton Standard 
Hamilton Standard 
Hamilton Standard 


23E50-473-6353-A-18 
23E50-473-6477-A-0 
23E50-505-6477-A-0 


BLADE ASSEMBLY 


MANUFACTURER PART NUMBER 
Hamilton Standard 6477-A-0 

Hamilton Standard 6507-A-0 

GOVERNOR ASSEMBLY 

MANUFACTURER PART NUMBER 
Hamilton Standard 4G8G23G1 

Hamilton Standard 4K11G0J 

Hamilton Standard 4K11GOL 

Hamilton Standard 4K11G1J 


HUB ASSEMBLY 


MANUFACTURER PART NUMBER 
Hamilton Standard 23E50-473 
Hamilton Standard 23E50-505 
Hamilton Standard 33E60-125 


Converted to cargo or passenger type 


NET 
$112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 


NET 
$150.00 
150.00 
75.00 
168.75 
97.50 
168.75 


NET 
$1,239.00 

899.50 

899.50 


NET 
$112.50 
262.50 


NET 
$150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 


NET 
$562.00 

562.00 
1,170.00 


Complete stock of parts for HAMILTON STANDARD propellers. 


Send for catalog. 


Distributors of 
WILLARD BATTERIES 


and Accessories 


VACUUM PUMPS (Engine Driven) 


Type Mfr. Part No. CFM Drive PortSize Net 

B-8 Pesco 3P2113 17 12T Spline %” $49.50 
B-8 Eclipse 119626-610-2C 15 12TSpline %” 49.50 
B-12  Pesco 3P207JA 7% (2TSpline ¥” 42.50 


MFR. PART NO. POSITION IN OUT ROTATION NET 
Pesco 1P203LA End Yo A Either $37.50 
Pesco 1P203LC End Wy % Either 37.50 
Pesco 1P203UB End Y, YW, Either 20.41 
Pesco 1P349L End % \, Either 35.50 
PRATT and WHITNEY Engine Parts 
for R985, R1340, R1830, R2000, R2800 Engines 
(Less 25% from AAF List Prices Shown) 

PartNo. Description ListPrice | PartNo. Description List Price 
104 Bearing $ 2.13 | 31606 Valve $ 13.75 
122 Bearing 2.13 | 32634 Deflector 147.73 
3965 Gear 58.60 | 34378 Impeller 189.18 
9269 Liner 5.99 | 34547 Crankcase 621.31 
11730 Bearing 19.38 | 34846 Cylinder 119.30 
14375 Crankcase 223.54 | 34847 Cylinder 119.17 
15373 Piston 12.76 | 34849 Cylinder 184.71 
17350 Valve 4.97 | 34869 Cylinder 117.96 
19667 Ring -56 | 35204 Impeller 54.04 
20218 Bearing 14.64 | 35570 Pump 133.58 
20506 Rod 20.58 | 35780 Piston 11,88 
26389 Bearing 3.20 | 38445 Impeller 214.43 
29280 Bearing 7.50 | 44098 Cylinder 243.21 
31276 Bearing -85 | 44103 Cylinder 239.23 
31406 Ring 55 | 50512 Ring 36 
31498 Bearing 48.21 | 91470 Piston 6.66 

Complete stock of PRATT and WHITNEY engine parts 

available for immediate shipment. Send for catalog. 

MAGNETO PARTS 
(Less 25% from AAF List Prices Shown) 
AMERICAN-BOSCH SCINTILLA 

Part No. Description List Price Part No. Description List Price 
PL-716 Plate $ 1.20 | 10-1239V Distributor $13.00 
MA-5215 Magnet 4.90 10-4206Y Magnet 7.33 
1S-5231 Insulation 2.20 10-5049 Bushing 2.78 
RT-5233 Rotor 8.20 10-5908Y Shaft 3.92 
CW-5238 Condenser 70 10-7461-1 Condenser 2.20 
BG-5239 Bushing 30 10-12036Y Cylinder 1.10 
CL-5248 Coil 13.60 10-12846W Adapter 1.65 
IN-5255 Breaker 11.50 10-18555 Block 3.30 
GE-5286 Coupling 2.25 10-25858Y Housing 36.52 
GE-5298 Gear 1.13 10-28125 Distributor 48.83 
HG-52174 Housing . 20.50 10-28716 Ventilator 79 
DP-52300 Block 11.50 10-29217 Oil Seal 3.80 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS (Engine Driven) 
PORT _—— PORT SIZE 


Send for catalog listing complete stock of 


American-Bosch and Scintilla Magneto and Ignition parts 
The above items are offered subject to prior sale F.O.B. Flushing, New York 


SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 
Available at 
Maximum Wholesale Discounts 


“APM OGE B05 


AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
39-01 MAIN STREET, FLUSHING, L. L, N. Y.... Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 


Est blished 1923 


and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 
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Lndtspensable 
Middle Man 


By KARL G. SCHROFF 
Executive Vice President, International Expediters, Inc. 


and 


JOHN K. CUNNINGHAM 
Secretary-General Counsel, National Carloading Corporation 


Two experts in the freight forwarding field combine to counter 


a recent front-page editorial in American Aviation which con- 


cluded that the fowarder is an “‘unnecessary middle man.” 


editorial in American Aviation of 

July 15, opposing the certification 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
of freight forwarders as indirect air 
carriers.” 


The editorial, which was signed by 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor and pub- 
lisher, not only prejudges this issue, 
but reveals fundamental confusion nvt 
only as to the function and the poten- 
tial place of freight forwarders in air 
transportation, but even of the opera- 
tions of air carriers themselves. 

First, while Mr. Parrish rather 
grudgingly agrees that freight for- 
warders have “carved for themselves a 
reasonably legitimate place in the 
scheme of things,” the statistics and 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission demontrate that the freight 
forwarder not only has a legitimate 
place in the transportation scheme of 
things, but that the freight forwarder 
is indispensable, rather than the unnec- 
essary, middle man. Thus, the most 


Ts article is prompted by the 


1 Unnecessary Middle Man. 


recent statement of the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicates that for the 12 months end- 
ing December, 1946, the 49 major 
freight forwarders having gross reve- 
nues of $100,000 or more per year, 
handled 4,546,257 tons of freight and 
received transportation revenue aggre- 
gating $198,498,304. 

Plainly, an industry of this size per- 
forms an important and necessary 
function, or the shipping public would 
not be patronizing it to the extent that 
it does. Moreover, as the late Com- 
misioner Joseph Eastman said: 

“In my judgment the most impor- 
tant and significant facts developed by 
the investigation are that the for- 
warder companies, whatever defects of 
their operations may be, have been of 


marked. benefit to shippers and to the - 


carriers whose services they utilize.’ 
Again, Commisioner Eastman found 

substantial economic necessity for the 

freight forwarder, as indicated in the 


: Freight Forwarder Investigation, 229 ICC 
307 


- 
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following excerpt from this opinion jg 
that case: 

- “Let us first see what the essentials 
are of the forwarder method of opera. 
tion which produce the benefits to ship. 
per and carrier which have been de. 
scribed. Plainly they are the concen. 
tration of the traffic so that it can be 
moved in cars, loaded much more 
nearly to their capacity, over direct 
and efficient rail routes with a minj- 
mum of carrier interchange and rehan- 
dling en route; the simplification of 
solicitation and billing; and the use of 
trucks where they have advantages in 
cost or service over rail operation. As 
contrasted with this, the direct solici- 
tation and handling of package freight 
by more than 100 independent large 
railroad systems, to say nothing of the 
many little lines, together with routing 
by the shipper, prevent concentration 
and promote diffusion of the traffic, 
multiply interchanges and rehandlings 
en route, involve heavy billing expense, 
and mean less recourse to trucks where 
economy and efficiency demand their 


” 


use. 


Let us examine certain of the falla- 
cies contained in Mr. Parrish’s article, 
not only about freight forwarders, but 
also about the operations of the air 
carriers. 


First Point 


Mr. Parrish’s first point is that the 
freight forwarder does not intend to 
make his living in air transportation 
from the difference in the spread of 
planeload and less than planeload 
rates, as the forwarder does in rail 
transportation (that is, from the differ- 
ence between carload and _less-than- 
carload rates), but that the forwarder 
intends to operate in air transportation 
by “an enforced division of rates based 
on a rate spread arbitrary because of 
his failure to afford comparable opera- 
tional savings to the underlying carrier 
—all without any benefit whatsoever 
to the shipping public.” 


Prior to answering this unfounded 
statement of Mr. Parrish, it is most 
important to recognize a vital contra- 
diction contained in his article, with 
respect to the costs incurred by air 
carriers in handling large shipments. 
and small shipments. This contradic- 
tion, which manifests basic confusion. 
on Mr. Parrish’s part, raises the ques- 


tion of his understanding of the issues. 


of the Freight Forwarder Case. Thus, 
he states that “the airlines do have a 
cost differential between handling 
small and large shipments, but what- 
ever difference of cost does exist is not 
affected one way or another by the ac- 


tivities of the forwarder.” Yet, a page: 


* Page 8 of American Aviation, July 15. 
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or two later, he contradicts himself by 
stating : 

“No, there is virtually no compari- 
son between rail and air.freight. It 
costs the airlines just as much to han- 
dle volume freight as it does small 
units, merely because of the type of op- 
eration air transport happens to be.” 

It is plainly impossible to reconcile 
these two statements. Does it cost the 
airlines more, or less, to handle plane- 
load or less-than-planeload shipments? 
If there is no difference in the cost of 
handling large and small shipments by 
the airlines, then there is no justifica- 
tion for their publication of planeload 
rates that are lower than the rates of 
less-than-planeload shipments. More- 
over, in the publication of lower rates 
on planeload shipments, in the ab- 
sence of a difference in. the cost of 
handling planeload shipments and the 
less-than-planeload shipments, the air 
carriers would be violating the Act by 
unjustly discriminating against the 
smaller shipper. 

On the other hand, if there is in fact 
a difference in costs to the air car- 
riers in handling planeload shipments, 
as opposed to less-than-planeload ship- 
ments, this diffcrence in cost would, of 
course, be applicable to the planeload 
trafic tendered by the forwarder, as 
well as by the individual shipper, as 
the latter would perform no service 
which the forwarder would not likewise 
perform. 


Forwarder’s Purpose 


Reverting to Mr. Parrish’s first point 
and contrary to his contention, the air 
freight forwarder does intend to make 
his living in air transportation, as he 
does in rail transportation, from the 
difference in the spread of planeload 
and less-than-planeload rates, rather 
than from the exaction of an enforced 
division of rates or a rate spread arbi- 
trary. If there is a difference in the 
cost to the airlines of handling large 
shipments as opposed to small ship- 
ments, and it is opposed to transporta- 
tion experience that this should not be 
true, the forwarder would avail him- 
self of the rate based upon that differ- 
ence to make his living. He will need 
no enforced division of rates or rate 
spread arbitrary based upon his al- 
leged failure to afford operational sav- 
ings to the underlying carrier and 
benefits to the shipping public. 

While Mr. Parrish concedes that the 
forwarder relieves the railroads of 
pickup and delivery, platform expenses, 
transier expense, loading and unload- 
ing expenses, and in addition provides 
better equipment utilization, he con- 
tends that the forwarder could not re- 
lieve the airMines of these costs. The 


reason advanced to support this state- 
ment are hereafter discussed. 

First, it is said that pickup and de- 
livery charges of airlines are filed in 
a separate tariff. The obvious query is: 
“What difference does that make?” It 
is a charge which airlines must pub- 
lish, or cause to be published in their 
behalf, if they are to render the over- 
all door-to-door service which the. for- 
warder does. The cost of performing 
local pickup and delivery service has 
sharply and rather steadily increased 
in recent years; but the forwarder, by 
virtue of affording local cartage oper- 
ators large and frequent shipments of 
freight, has generally been able to keep 
these costs within reasonable limits. 
This is a service which the forwarder 
has rendered to the shipping public, 
motor and rail carriers, and, if permit- 
ted, would be in a position to render 
to the air carriers. The airlines have 
had no great experience in this field, 
and would not be in a position, at least 
initially, to tender cartage companies 
the volume of traffic which forwarders 
can do, and which enables them to se- 
cure reasonable pickup and delivery 
rates. 

Secondly, it is said that air carriers 
weigh, load, and unload all shipmenis, 
whether large or small, because of 
weight and balance considerations in 
loading aircraft. While it would be 
necessary for air carriers to load air 
freight so as to give proper considera- 
tion to weight and balance of the air- 
craft, there would be no reason for 
the airlines to reweight shipments ten- 
dered to them by forwarders, as they 
would have already been weighted, and 
their weight indicated, by the forward- 
er. This is what a representative of 
Willis Air Service, a non-certificated 
air cargo carrier, testified: 


“The truck of the forwarder arrives 
at the airport with six or seven thou- 
sand pounds of freight and a manifest 
is delivered to our traffic department 
with a complete description of the size 
of the package, the type of commodity, 
the consignee and the shipper, and any 
special shipping instructions that 
should accompany that shipment in a 
space on the side for remarks.” 

Thirdly, while it is said that what- 
ever the forwarder saves on billing 
(which is conceded that with the rail 
carriers this is a considerable item) it 
would not be applicable to air carriers 
because all consolidated shipments are 
not lifted in the same plane; and each 
package must be labeled. This conten- 
tion begs the question of consolidating 
shipments in a single planeload, and 
does not explain why forwarders could 
not perform whatever labeling the air- 
lines are now required to do. 


Slow Up Air Freight? 


Another point which Mr. Parrish 
strongly stresses is that forwarders 
would slow up air freight. He stated 
that forwarders would hold packages 
until the last minute, and certain ap- 
plicants in the Freight Forwarder Case 
admitted that they hold air freight as 
much as 12 hours; that while this 
freight is being held, airplanes depart 
with unused cargo space and weight. 

There is no merit in this contention. 
While it may be true that certain small- 
er forwarders might hold air freight 
until they obtained a planeload of such 
freight, it is likely that the majority 
of forwarders would have sufficient 
freight at the close of the day to tender 
more than a planeload lot to air car- 
riers. Thus, in surface operations the 
major forwarders, for example, oper- 


r 
F 


‘\ 


In a recent interview broadcast over Radio Station WRUL, shortwaved to 
Europe, the Middle East, and Latin America, John F. Budd, publisher of Air 


Transportation, was asked: 


“In your opinion, is commercial air transportation radically different from 


other forms of transportation?" 


"Emphatically not!" Budd replied. "I have been saying so for years, and | 
wish to stress it over and over again. The problems of air transportation and 
the other forms of transportation are more or less alike. The ocean freighters 
set the pattern hundreds of years ago, and today the international airfreight- 
ers are following the same procedures. For example, air cargo will reach its 
greatest heights when the freight forwarders all over the world will take ad- 
vantage of the airplane. Already the International Air Transport Association 
has recognized the foreign freight forwarder and is paying him a fair broker- 
age for his services. Here in the United States the domestic air freight for- 
warder is awaiting recognition by the civil air authorities in Washington. Yet 
all this took place years ago when the Government recognized the surface 
freight forwarder. It is, as | say, the same old pattern.” 
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U. S. Airlines is cited by the authors as among those air freight lines desiring and needing 
the services of freight forwarders. 


ate as many as three to five rail car- 
loads of freight daily between New 
York and Chicago, and freight cars 
daily between other points. Moreover, 
the fact that air transportation is used 
to carry freight will not alter the habits 
of the shipping public. 

The habit of tendering freight at the 
close of the day prevails in air transpor- 
tation as it does in rail and motor car- 
rier transportation. Not only is that 
fact inherent in the nature of business 
operations, but the evidence of record 
in the Freight Forwarder Case reveals 
that it is true with respect to air 
freight. Assuming such freight was ten- 
dered in New York at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, is it required that this 
fretght be lifted by air carriers at 7 
o'clock in the evening, so as to arrive 
in Chicago at midnight, or earlier? The 
answer to that question is obvious, as 
freight cannot be delivered to a shipper 
until early the next morning. In fact, 
such freight could be held as much 
as 12 hours with no real delay in de- 
livering this freight to the consignee 
resulting from such holding. 

Great stress is placed by the Ameri- 
can Aviation editor upon the fact that 
unless small shipments of freight are 
tendered to airlines, passenger - air- 
planes will depart with unused freight 


the 


organization 
est. 1921 
main office 


charles m. dorfman 


123 william street, new york 7, n. y. 
telephone: beekman 3-0413 


space in the nose sections, tail com- 
partments, cabins, etc. The fundamen- 
tal aberration here is confusing pas- 
senger airplanes with freight airplanes. 
While passenger planes are equipped 
to carry baggage and mail and certain 
freight, the experience in the other 
fields of transportation, and the expe- 
rience of the non-certificated air car- 
riers of freight, is that separate vehi- 
cles must be employed to move effi- 
ciently large segments of freight, dif- 
ferent from the vehicles used to trans- 
port passengers. 

If this development, which seems in- 
evitable, continues, and it is our un- 
derstanding that the certificated air 
carriers themselves are increasing the 
number of planes devoted exclusively 
to the carrying of freight, the forward- 
er, contrary to Mr. Parrish’s conten- 
tions, would enable the air carrier to 
utilize their equipment more efficiently 
by insuring them planeloads of freight. 
Again, such a development would re- 
duce delays in passenger travel by air 
resulting from loading and reloading 
freight on passenger planes. 

Moreover, there is no apparent rea- 
son why the consist of a loaded air- 
plane need be unloaded from the air- 
plane of one airline and loaded into 
an airplane of a connecting airline. 


Cir freight Insurance 


domestic and foreign ° 


chicago office 
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drawn to-meet your requirements 


175 w. jackson blvd., chicago, illinois 
telephone: wabash 1120 


transportation insurance specialists 


Cargoplanes are but media of freight 
transportation, and these planes could 
-be turned over to the connecting air 
carrier for operation by its crew, just 
as freight cars are delivered by one 
rail carrier to another, or motor trailers 
are switched from the tractor of one 


motor line to that of a connecting 


motor line. 

While the subject editorial states 
that “there are plenty of claims made 
by ‘forwarders, such a superior tracing 
service, better claims service, and the 
like, but for the most part these claims 
are spurious when they are applied to 
air transport,” the obvious query is 
“Why?” But like the general tone 
of that editorial, no authority is ad- 
vanced in support of this sweeping gen- 
erality. 


Nonskeds’ Wants 


Finally, the editorial contains a 
word of warning to the non-scheduled 
cargo lines about associating with for- 
warders. Mr. Parrish states that “what 
the non-scheduled air carriers really 
want are commission agents” rather 
than freight forwarders. While it may 
be true that the non-scheduled carriers 
really want commission agents and not 
freight forwarders, that was not their 
testimony. Such non-certificated air 
carriers as Willis Air Service, U. S. Air- 
lines, Flying Tiger Line, and. Califor- 
nia Eastern Airways testified that they 
desired and needed the services of 
freight forwarders. 

What Mr. Parrish really urges non- 
certificated air carriers to do is not to 
permit freight forwarders to tender to 
them such substantial shipments of air 
freight as will make them competitive 
with certificated airlines. Presumably 
it is permissible for these non-certifi- 
cated air carriers to remain in the air 


_ freight field provided they do not be- 


come large. They are cautioned to take 
heed not to become victims of what he 
calls cut-throat tactics, or to encourage 


. a system by which one carrier played 


off against another, which he claims 


floaters 
shippers—all risk 
carriers legal liability 


—_ 
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js the inevitable result if freight for- 
warders get a strangle-hold on air 
transport through a legal standing as 
indirect air carriers. Again, like much 
of this article, these statements are 
without foundation in the history of 
rail and motor transportation, and 
there is no reasonable basis for assum- 
ing that they would be applicable to 
the transportation of air freight. 

Apart from the content of the edi- 
iorial, the writers are concerned at the 
policy which American Aviation urges 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to adopt. 
That policy is to exclude freight for- 
warders from the air transportation 
field and to permit the certificated air 
carriers, through their creature, Air 
Cargo, Inc., to secure a monopoly of 
the surface operations of air transport. 

The policy which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is required to follow is set 
forth in Section 2 of the Act, which re- 
quires, among other things, that the 
Board act in a manner that will en- 
courage the development of an air 
transportation system adapted to the 
present and future needs of the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States, the postal service, and 
of the national defense. The Act must 
also be administered so as to permit 
adequate, economical, and efficient ser- 
vice by air carriers at reasonable 
charges, and so as to preserve com- 
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Loading freight on a Willis Air Service cargoplane. The authors quote from the testimony 
of a Willis representative before the CAB. 


petition to the extent necessary to se- 
cure the sound development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, etc. 


Reservoir of Traffic 


The certificated air carriers, whose 
position Mr. Parrish supports in his 
editorial, opposed the granting of any 
authority to forwarders. They would 
have the Board close its eyes to the 
existence of the facilities, of the or- 
ganization, and of the reservoir of traf- 
fic which freight forwarders are in a 
position to send by air. Their position 
is apparently based upon the assump- 
tion that certificated air carriers, as 
such, are entitled to prior rights with 
respect to the development of air 
cargo, despite the fact that they, as con- 


trasted with the non-certificated air 
carriers, have had comparatively little 
experience in the transportation of 
freight by air. The non-certificated 
air cargo carriers favor the use of the 
facilities and the services of freight 
forwarders, and urge that the use of 
these facilities will be of substantial 
aid in the development of transporta- 
tion of freight by air. 

Moreover, it should not be over- 
looked that while the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has no duty to administer 
the Federal Anti-Trust Acts, it should 
keep in mind that these Acts have 
equal dignity with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics laws; and that they should be ac- 
corded such dignity by the Board in 
administering the Civil Aeronautics’ 
laws. This is the effect of the decisions 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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GPTME)GLOBAL TICKER) 


BRITAIN 


A new freighter service connecting Lon- 
don with Brussels and Prague was inau- 
gurated last month by British European 
Airways. Operating C-47s, BEA will 
maintain service on a schedule of five 
round trips weekly. Average flight time 
from London to the Czech capital is five 
hours and 20 minutes, including the Brus- 
sels stop. 

The London-Lagos (West Africa) ser- 
vice begun by BOAC in July on a 
thrice weekly basis, is due to double its 
flights this month. Ten-passenger Haltons 
are operated over this new route, with 
principal stops at Casablanca, Dakar, and 
Accra. 

The new postwar transport, Airspeed 
Ambassador, has come through its first 
test flight successfully. Termed by the 
public relations people of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, Ltd., as “one 
of the cleanest civil aeroplanes ever built,” 
the Ambassador is an all-metal, high-wing, 
pressurized craft designed for carrying up 
to 48 passengers at cruising speeds rang- 
ing from 180 to 280 miles an hour. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company is re- 
ported to have completed designs for a 
new loading ramp which weighs only 250 
pounds and “overcomes difficulties hitherto 
restricting air transport of horses.” Here’s 
how Bristol explains it: 

“With the use of the new ramp, which 
is based on the principle of the funicular 
railway system, the horse to be carried is 
secured before loading in a specially con- 
structed box which remains level as it 
is hoisted up the ramp into the aircraft. 
Inside the hold of the Freighter—large 
enough to carry five horses in this way— 
the box is fastened to special attachments 
in the floor. Loading compleied, the ramp 
quickly dismantles and is carried in the 
aircraft with the horses, to be used for 
unloading at the terminal point. 

“Evolution of this design eliminates 
the use of heavy and unwieldy loading 
equipment which in the past has impeded 
large-scale use of aircraft to carry race- 
horses. Extensive ground equipment 
needed in the form of hydraulic lift trucks 
or long ramps were either too large or too 
heavy to go into the plane, with the re- 
sult that there were frequently no satisfac- 
tory unloading devices at destination.” 


Delivery is said to be in two months 
from date of order. There’s no reason why 
the ramp can’t be used for battle as well. 


ITALY 


An all-metal transport, designed to fly 
1l passengers and a crew of two at a cruis- 
ing speed of 217 miles an hour, is now 
being built by Breda-Zappata. It is the 
BZ-309. 

The light-passenger SM-102 has been de- 
signed by Siai-Marchetti. It is primarily a 
short-haul transport. 


NETHERLANDS 


According to Dr. Albert Plesman, presi- 
dent of KLM, a merger will be arranged 
with KNILM Royal Netherlands Indies 
Airlines. For the time being, the working 
schedules of both airlines remain the same. 
As a result of the Dutch action in Indo- 
nesia, KLM has been prohibited the use 
of airfields in India. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow reports that it expects to smaslhi 
all air passenger and air cargo traffic rec- 
ords this Summer. The city is linked by 
air with 62 domestic points and 11 capitals 
in Europe and Asia. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Arablian Airlines, operated by 
TWA under a management contract with 
the Saudi Arabian Government, is now 
operating a weekly service between Dhah- 
ran and Cairo. Six DC-3s are being flown 
on the route, and additional service be- 
tween Dhahran and Bahrein Island in the 
Persian Gulf is projected 


SWITZERLAND 


The merger of the Alpar Air Transport 
Company into Swissair leaves the latter as 
the sole flag airline in the country. Report 
is that the Government forced the merger. 
Management control is still vested in the 
former Swissair officials who represent the 
major position of the stock. Swissair has 
purchased four Convair pressurized trans- 
ports, all of which are to be delivered early 
next year. This medium range plane can 
travel at 300 miles an hour. 


'and TWA. 


KLM Royal Dutch Lines’ new home at 
572 Fifth Avenue, New York, which is 
nearing completion after a half-year 
streamlining and modernization job. 
Plans were by James E. Casale, architect. 


GCA Deal Renewed 

Eight American and foreign transatlan- 
tic airlines operating through Gander Air- 
port, Newfoundland, have renewed for an- 
other year their contracts for use of 
ground controlled approach (GCA) radar 
landing system installed there last Winter 
by Pan American World Airways. The cost 
is shared by the airlines who, this year, 
have been joined by Sabena. 

At this writing it was estimated that 
fully 1,100 transport planes were guided 
by GCA under instrument weather condi- 
tions to safe landings at Gander. The air- 
port is operated by the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment. 

Lines using the system, in addition to 
PAA and Sabena, are: Air France, Ameri- 
can Overseas, BOAC, KLM, Scandinavian, 
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(REG. U. 8 PAT. OFF.) 


HE first consolidated air freight terminal for the handling of air shipments 

over the scheduled airlines of the United States was placed in operation last month 
at Willow Run Airport, Detroit. The terminal, which has about 5,000 square feet of floor 
space in one of the airport’s hangars, is operated by Air Cargo, Inc. Similar terminals 
are planned in other key cities from coast to coast, where the growing volume of air 
freight justifies establishment of consolidated terminal facilities. 

ACI has added four more major air freight traffic centers to the list of cities where 
pickup and delivery of air freight shipments are performed by individual truckers, Con- 
tracts have been executed between ACI and cartage contractors in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and with Western Union in Washington, D. C. The cartage contractors are 
the Wilson Trucking Company (Harold N. Kulisich), of Boston; E. A. Gallagher, and 
Sons, of Philadelphia; and Airlines Freight and Express Company, of Baltimore. 

Meanwhile, a regional ACI office has been established in San Francisco, under the 
direction of J. P. Houghton, an experienced airline executive and former AAF officer. He 
was formerly with Eastern Air Lines in the. traffic and sales department, and later was 
assistant to the regional vice president of United Air Lines in Frisco. He held the rank 
of major in the AAF during the war and served with the ATC. Until other regional offices 
are established, his territory will comprise the entire area of the United States west of 
the Mississippi. ee Oe 


As reported in last month’s issue (Air Commerce and Air Freight Forwarders), the 
consolidated air freight tariff of 19 certificated airlines is already in effect and the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association has filed strong opposition to it. Now the Detroit Board 
of Commerce has come forward with its own protest and petition for suspension of ACI’s 
air freight tariff. 

The latest petition, which was submitted by Grant Arnold, manager of the DBC Trans- 
portation Bureau, termed the “principle of an industry-wide tariff for regular route car- 
riers” a “progressive step that should be encouraged.” It claims to find, however, that 
“all rates are not to be reduced 25 percent,” and that “rates on some shipments will be 
increased under the new tariff.” Quite candidly it states that it “isn’t positive just what 


the rate structure is, or if it sound and 
lawful, or whether it should be permitted 
to become effective without an investiga- 
tion.” Pending outcome of the CAB inves- 
tigation, the sharply reduced air freight 
rates remain in force. 
cd * a Be Be 

British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion has announced the introduction 
of a cash-on-delivery system for 
freight sent over to Atlantic routes from 
LaGuardia Airport and the Baltimore 
Marine Terminal. Under the COD plan, 
BOAC will collect the cost of the goods 
from the consignee for the consignor, and 
also the air freight charges if that method 
is desired. United States business houses 
and private shippers may ship freight COD 
to all stops on BOAC routes with the ex- 
ception of Sicily, Egypt, Sudan, Iran, Siam, 
the Dutch East Indies, and Australasia. 

& = aa & A 

Officials of the Port of New York 
Authority are not unmindful of air 
freight, and they are at the present time 
considering the erection of a super-duper 
international air freight terminal at Idle- 
wild. This is still in the planning stage, 
but there is no reason to believe that such 
a facility will not be built. Port Authority 
officials will consult with airlines and Gov- 
ernment men before taking the step; how- 
ever, when and if plans go through, there 
probably will be an initial experimentary 
period to acquire the necessary know-how. 

There has been talk about the establish- 
ment of a general order warehouse at Idle- 
wild which would streamline the handling 
of imports after they have cleared customs. 
Airport facilities. for customs brokers are 
also being considered. And then there are 
those who are plumping for a free trade 
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Name. 


e JACKSONVILLE 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, AIR FREIGHT DIVISION 
Aviation Building, Miami, Fla, 


Please have your representative call on me. 
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* MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Address. 


City 
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zone at Idlewild. (The Government of Eire 
recently set up at Shannon the world’s 
first free zone at an airport. See May, 1947 
issue of Ain TRANSPORTATION.) 

It has been estimated by the Port Au- 
thority that in 1955 the volume of inter- 
national air freight traffic will be 700 per- 
cent more than that probably handled this 
year; by 1960 this volume is expected to 
have doubled the 1955 figure. 

* x on *~ * 

A round-the-world air-sea service is 
being made available to international trav- 
elers under a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween Northwest Airlines and American 
President Lines. The announcement came 
simultaneously with the filing of copies of 
the agreement with the CAB. The agree- 
ment was drafted by R. O. Bullwinkel, 
vice president-traffic, NWA, and E. Russell 
Lutz, executive vice president, and J. T. 
Danaher, assistant to the vice president, 
both of APL, who had carried on negotia- 
tions for several months. 

The service covers NWA’s own network 
extending from New York to Manila, and 
the steamship lanes which extend to ports 
all over the world. Contributing to the ser- 
vice would be more than 1,000 agents and 
agencies in all parts of the globe. Says 
NWA: 

“The agreement comes at a time when 
there is considerable controversy and mis- 
understanding among the surface carriers 
and the air transport lines serving overseas 
routes, and it is believed that this agree- 
ment will do much to clarify the situation 
and point the way to wholesome integra- 
tion of air and sea transport in the public 
interest. It provides cooperation rather 
than competition, and offers travelers a 
choice of transport to suit their individual 
convenience, needs, and desires.” 

Under the arrangement, APL, as gen- 
eral agents, will represent NWA through 
its own offices and the offices of its agents 
throughout the world in soliciting air pas- 
senger travel. NWA, on the other hand, 
will represent APL in the solicitation and 
sale of steamship transportation. The two 
companies will accept each other’s ex- 
change orders; tariffs covering joint air 
and sea fares will be filed with the CAB 
and the Maritime Commission; and com- 
missions will be adjusted to an agreed- 
upon schedule to the profit of both com- 
panies. It was explained by the airline 
that under the plan travelers can speed up 
their journey when urgent, or slow it down 
if more time is wanted to stay at some 
local point in any part of the world. Still 
other advantages cited were: 

e A customer, dropping into any do- 
mestic or international ticket office of the 
companies or their representatives can buy 
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a ticket providing for the travel combina- 
tion he chooses. 

e If he has baggage that would exceed 
the normal airplane limits he can send it 
ahead by ship and it will be at his destina- 
tion when he calls for it. 

¢ To implement the baggage-carrying 
arrangement, APL will file a tariff provi- 
sion under which it will carry unaccom- 
panied baggage of airline passengers at a 
flat fee of $10 for each wardrobe trunk, 
$7.50 for each steamer trunk, and $3 for 
each piece of hand baggage. This charge 
will apply between any points where both 
services are used. 

e Because of the importance of this new 
arrangement between the airline and the 
steamship company, an extensive advertis- 
ing, publicity and educational campaign 
will be carried out by both companies 
throughout the world. 

a x * * 3 


Have any negotiable bonds to air- 
ship? American Airlines has established 
a new coast-to-coast service for banks and 
bond houses. Initially, his service is of- 
fered at New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 


Harold J. Roig, president of Panagra, 
waving goodbye as he boarded the DC-6 
which inaugurated Panagra-PAA service 
between Miami and Buenos Aires. Unt'l 
additional planes are delivered this Fall. 
the DC-6 service out and into Miami 
will be three times a week, supplemented 
by DC-4 service the alternate four days 
a week. Scheduled elapsed flying time 
between Miami and the Argentine capi- 
tal is 20 hours and 25 minutes by DC-6, 
and 29 hours by DC-4. 
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It was pointed out by AA that billions 
of dollars in bonds change hands during 
.the course of a month on a nationwide 
basis. Curbstone estimates by banks and 
bond houses put the amount of money in 
bonds going in and out of New York alone 
daily between $50,000,000 and $80,000,000, 
One New York bank claims to ship $2, 
000,000 or more in bonds out of town each 
day. AA flies the bonds to Los Angeles 
and Chicago purchasers from New York 
markets within 24 hours, speeding up de- 
livery by three days between New York 
and Los Angeles, and in numerous cases, 
one day between New York and Chicago, 
Cities eventually to receive this service 
include Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Newark, Detroit, Philadelphia, San Fran. 
cisco, St. Louis, and Washington. 

The service includes transportation be- 
tween the airports and banks or bond 
houses at both ends of each flight. A 
Brink’s, Inc., armored truck picks up the 
bonds at bank or bond house and delivers 
them to the airport. Securities are placed 
in asbestos and fiberglass Birpak bags. 
The negotiable bonds are flown under lock 
and key and are chained to the structure 
of the plane. When the plane lands, an- 
other Brink’s armored vehicle picks up the 
bonds and delivers them to the consignee, 

Securities are flown principally on regu- 
larly scheduled passenger flights, going out 
on the fastest flights available. 

There’s another development worthy of 
note: for the first time, copies of New 
York City morning newspapers are on sale 
at Los Angeles newsstands on the morning 
of publication. 

Both The New York Times and The 
New York Herald Tribune are shipping 
newspapers to Los Angeles daily on AA’s 
transcontinental flight, leaving LaGuardia 
Airport at 12:30 a.m. (EDT). The papers 
are distributed to downtown Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, and Beverly Hills newsstands 
shortly after the plane’s arrival at 7:30 
am. (PST). Both papers made their in- 
itial shipments last month. 

The Herald Tribune, The Times, as well 
as The Daily Mirror, have been appearing 
in Washington, Chicago, Detroit, and 
upper New York State cities early on the 
morning of publication, by means of AA 
air freight. Afternoon New York papers, 
including The Sun, The World-Telegram, 
and The Journal-American, send bulk ship- 
ments of newspapers by AA for mid-after- 
noon distribution in Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Buffalo. 

Early last month, AA was. shipping 
300,000 pounds of papers per month out 
of New York City alone. It is confidently 

' predicted that the figure will rise to 500,- 
000 pounds per month by October. 
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The Wall Street Journal was one of the 
earliest proponents of the airline's services. 
Not only newsstands but subscription 
copies as well are being delivered in every 
major city east of the Mississippi on the 
morning of publication. The newspapers 
are easy to handle, being wired into bales, 
and can be loaded at the last minute be- 
fore the plane’s departure. 

A new record for the amount of air 
cargo carried by a scheduled airline the 
first half of a year was set by American 
from January through June of this year 
when it flew 13,914,422 ton-miles. Air 
freight ton-miles flown this year through 
June 30, including contract operations, to- 
taled 8,011,028 ton-miles—a 392 percent 
increase over the same period last year— 
according to F. D, Miller, director of cargo 
sales. Six-month 1946 figures show 1,627,714 
ton-miles of air freight carried. 

Overall air cargo ton-miles flown in six 
months this year included 3,547,050 ton- 
miles of air mail, 2,356,344 ton-miles of 
air express, 4,357,288 ton-miles of air- 
freight, and 3,653,740 ton-miles of contract 
air freight. This was a 94 percent increase 
over last year’s six-month total of 7,166,839, 
which included 3,571,809 ton-miles of air 
mail, 1,967,316 ton-miles of air express, and 
1,627,714 ton-miles of air freight. 

Tons carried this year, including con- 
tract freight, totaled 19,617—a 66 percent 
increase over last year’s six-month total of 
11,780. Tons carried included 4,225 air 
mail, 5,099 air express, and 10,293 air 
freight, the latter an increase of 291 per- 
cent over last year’s 2,628 tons. In the six 
months of 1946, tons carried were: air 
mail, 5,309; air express, 3,843; and air 
freight, 2,628. 

a ae ah * ae 

Here are two fashion notes vis-a-vis 

air freight: 


Lambert J. Eichner, Jr., Capital Air- 
line’s regional cargo sales manager in New 
York reports that shipments of women’s 
wear now total 30 percent by weight and 
nearly 70 percent by bulk of freight 
carried by the airline from New York to 
the Midwestern and Southern cities where 
it has terminal facilities. Capital inaug- 
urated its air freight schedules just a 
year ago and for the first few months, Mr. 
Eichner says, “only a few dress and coat 
manufacturers made shipments. However, 
the essence of women’s styles is time- 
liness and New York manufacturers were 
quick to adopt air freight shipment so 
that new styles can appear simultaneously 
in department stores and shops in the 
wide area served by Capital.” 

Several weeks ago, United Air Lines’ 
cargo services were used to fly new Fall 
and Winter styles from New York and 
Hollywood to be featured in a style show 
in Des Moines by Cownie Furs. This large 
Iowa furrier received one 800-pound ship- 
ment of high-style finished fur coats and 
pelts valued at $100,000 from New York, 
and almost simultaneously, an eastbound 
United plane arrived with an air express 
shipment of patterns from Cownie’s Holly- 
wood designer. The garments were packed 
in new wardrobe-type shipping boxes es- 
pecially designed for air shipment. They 
allow tie coats to be hung on a built-in 
rack, 

* oR ae HE a 

A new time-saver is TWA’s new 
Air Freight Memorandum Tariff which 
is especially designed for fast reading and 
reference. The name of the city to which 
a shipment is to be sent is located on a 
handy map and the number next to it 
noted. Next step is to refer to the same 
rate scale number on the accompanying 


rate sheet which instantly shows rate 
charges between points of shipments 
origin and destination. If no number 
appears on the map, it indicates the non- 
existence of through rates. In such cases, 


the charge is a combination of local rates. 
* me a * * 


International air express shipments 
marked up a gain of 33.4 percent for the 
first six months of this year, the Air Ex- 
press Division of Railway Express Agency 
reported. There were 294,558 shipments 
dispatched to and from foreign cities dur- 
ing the half year, compared with 220,741 
shipments in the similar 1946 period. 
June international air shipments, inter- 
changed through 13 gateways throughout 
the United States, totaled 53,433 ship- 
ments—an increase of 33.6 percent over 
June 1946. Shipments consigned to foreign 
countries maintained a ratio of better than 
six-to-one over imports, as against a three- 
to-one ratio a year ago. 


Miami led the international airports in _ 


June in volume of international air express 
handled with 25,324 shipments. Following 
in order were New York City, 10,267 
shipments; San Francisco, 3,939 ship- 
ments; Brownsville (Texas), 3,208 ship- 
ments; New Orleans, 2,474 shipments; San 
Antonio, 2,439 shipments; Los Angeles, 
2,432 shipments; Houston, 1,562  ship- 
ments; Seattle, 1,480 shipments. 

Air express shipments handled in do- 
mestic airline service in the first six 
months of this year were up 26.5 percent 
over the similar last year period, with a 
total of 1,747,293 shipments handled, com- 
pared with 1,381,088 shipments a year 
ago. This six-month total, it was pointed 
out, exceeded by more than 200,000 the 
number of shipments for the entire year 
1943. Gross revenue of this traffic in- 
creased 47.3 percent over 1946 first half. 
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TRANSPORT TIDINGS 


ICAO Calendar 


Following is the official list of meetings 
of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation: 

September 17—Special Meeting, MET Di- 
vision (Montreal). 

September 23—Joint AIR-OPS Committee 
Meeting (Paris). 

September 23—Aecrodromes, Air Routes, and 
Ground Aids Division (Montreal). 

October 20.—Multilateral Agreement Meet- 
ing (Rio de Janeiro). 

January 13, 1947 (Tentative)—Personnel 
Licensing Division (Montreal). 

January 13—Statistics Division (Montreal). 

March 22 (Tentative)—Maps and Charts Di- 
vision (Brussels). 

April 20—Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 
Control Division (Montreal). 

April 27—Facilities Division (Europe). 

March or September (Tentative)—Airline 
Operating Practices and Airworthiness Di- 
visions (Montreal). 


Piedmont Joins ATA 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc., has become the 
34th scheduled airline to become a mem- 
ber of the Air Transport Association of 
America. Officers of the latest ATA affiliate 
are: T. H. Davis, president and treasurer; 
R. S. Northington, vice president, and M. 
F. Fare, secretary. Members of the air- 
line’s board of directors include S. Clay 
Williams, chairman; R. M. Hanes, E. L. 
Davis, Charles E. Northfleet, and Thur- 
mond Chatham. . 

Although only recently authorized to 
become a scheduled carrier by the CAB 
in the Southeastern States Case to serve 
some 30 cities in North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, the feederline has been engaged in 
continuous operation for the past 14 years. 


C & S Havana Air Cruise 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines is con- 
ducting a system-wide sales campaign to 
boost traffic on the company’s recently 
announced all-expense Havana Air Cruise. 
More than 1,500 personal and telephone 
calls to sell the tour are being made daily 
by sales and ticketing personnel, while all 
the airline’s employees, including pilots, 
mechanics, clerks, stewardesses, and traffic 


personnel are being encouraged to “plug” 
the idea. 

The package to be offered until Nov. 15 
includes round-trip passage from any of 
the 18 domestic cities served by C&S, plus 
five days and six nights in the Cuban 
capital. Other selling points of the one- 
bill air cruise are meals and room at the 
Ambos Mundos, and the privilege of ex- 
tending the tour to 16 days at nominal 
extra cost. 

W. L. Scott, director of sales promotion 
for the airline, reports that results during 
the first week of the campaign indicated 
heavy returns in cash sales and potential 
customers, and showed an increase in pop- 
ular demand for air vacations in Havana 
throughout the Midwest and Midsouth. He 
pointed out that unlike most tours, the 
C&S air cruise assures complete freedom 
to the traveler, “without the usual pre- 


arranged sightseeing to interfere with the 
personal duties of our guests.” 


Repeat Orders for Connies 


According to the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation repeat orders for Constellg. 
tions, now in their second year of world. 
wide operation, have been received from 
three major airlines. 

The three lines that are expanding their 
Constellation fleets are. Pan American 
World Airways, KLM Royal Dutch Air. 
lines, and Trans World Airline. Most 
recent repeat order was announced by Pay 
American, which has purchased four new. 
type Constellations at a cost of $4,000,000 
to add to its present fleet of 20 Constellg. 
tion Clippers. 

Earlier this year Lockheed announced 
receipt of a repeat order for four Connies 
from TWA. KLM has twice placed re. 
orders for additional aircraft—one order 


for seven in 1946, and a subsequent order’ 


in 1947 calling for two additonal ships, 
Other airlines that have increased their 
original fleets include Panair do Brasil, 
which obtained a fourth ship from Pan 
Am early this year, and Irish Air Lines, 
which late last year increased its original 
order for three ships to five. 


The most recent view of the giant Hughes Flying Boat, world's largest airplane, which 


was designed and built by Howard Hughes. 


Here it is in its graving dock at Terminal 


Island, Long Beach, California. After ground tests it will undergo water-taxi tests. 


The entire aviation world is keeping its eye on the eight-motored transport. 
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~ ‘THE INDISPENSABLE 
MIDDLE MAN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of the Supreme Court in National 
Broadcasting Company v. United 
States, 319 U. S. 190, and McLean 
Trucking Company v. United States, 
321 U. S. 67. The forwarders ask no 
monopoly and no subsidy. They do ask 
for the right inherent in American life 
to compete for air freight fairly and 
openly in the market place. If Air 
Cargo. Inc. and the certificated air- 
lines are as efficient as they contend 
they are, or will be, they should have 
no fear of forwarder competition. 


Unreasonable Fear 


There seems to be a fear on the part 
of American Aviation, as well as the 
certificated airlines, that the services 
and facilities of freight forwarders, if 
used in connection with the transporta- 
tion of freight by air, are bound to 
impair the revenues of the certificated 
air carriers. There is no basis for such 
a fear in the history of surface freight 
forwarding. As earlier stated, the trans- 
portation revenue of the major freight 
forwarders in 1946 was approximately 
19814 million dollars. Of this sum 
about 154 million dollars, or approxi- 
mately 80 percent, represented the pur- 
chasing of rail, motor and water trans- 
portation by freight forwarders, Thus 
approximately eight out of every 10 dol- 
lass which the freight forwarder re- 
eceives is turned over to the underlying 
carriers as compensation for transpor- 
tation. 

A similar pattern would undoubtedly 
be followed in the air transportation 
field. There the forwarder would not 
supplant air carriers or serve as a sub- 
stitute for air carriers. Rather, the 
freight forwarder, by virtue of its or- 
ganization, experience and skill, would 
utilize the services of air carriers to 
benefit the public, as well as the air 
carriers themselves. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board should afford the public 


A clearing house for customs 
brokers and foreign freight for- 
warders 


IS YOUR BROKER 
A MEMBER? 


and the air carriers this service by animal. But the middle man offers a 


certifying freight forwarders as indi- specialized service—often a superior 

rect air carriers. service at less cost—and that is reason 
A final word to Mr. Parrish and enough for his existence. Rare today, 

those scheduled airlines whose views indeed, is the producer who deals di- 

he is supporting: They have com- rectly with the consumer. 

pletely ignored the fact that dealing The producer finds his middle man 

with the middle man is the universally indispensable. Aviation is no excep- 

accepted method of doing business ef- tion. 

ficiently. No matter what the nature 

of the industry might be, the middle 

man is wholeheartedly recognized as a 202 on Stamp 

boon and not as a hindrance to its The Martin 202, the first new airliner 

economy. .If the middle man is unnec- °f completely postwar design to be ap- 


: : proved by the CAA for airline service, is 
essary, his existence would have be- featured on the new 10-cent air mail 


come as extinct as some prehistoric stamp. 


AIR 
FRANCE 


takes your 
shipment all the way 
to 151 destinations in 
EUROPE, AFRICA, NEAR and FAR EAST 


ON J AIRWAYBILL 


wo New York terminals: 
La Guardia Field (Hangar 4) and 5 Pearl Street. 
Consult your BROKER or Telephone PLaza 9-7000 
FRENCH 
NATIONAL 

AIRLINE 

683 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 

415 Boylston St., Boston 16. 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 


Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 


A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 
foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 


Agent for all principal airlines 
MAIN OFFICES ‘ 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
BOwling Green 9-2780 NEwtown 9-4649—4673 
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WHAT PART SHALL FREIGHT FORWARDERS HAVE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR FREIGHT INDUSTRY? 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ognized this characteristic in the for- 
warder’s relations to the true shipper 
of goods and held them liable as such. 
That forwarders are common carriers, 
as much as express companies, can nev- 
er be seriously questioned. 

The forwarder’s legal status is anom- 
alous. He is both shipper end common 
carrier. As summed up by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Freight 
Forwarding Investigation: 

“We find that the forwarder as described 
upon this record, in its relation to the rail 
lines, is a shipper. 

“We further find that the forwarder as 
described upon this record, in its relation 
to the public, has characteristics of a com- 
mon carrier transportation agency. .. .” 

The forwarder, however, is not a 
shipper as that word is commonly un- 
derstood any more than a railroad, a 
motor truck, or a common carrier by 
water are shippers under certain cir- 
cumstances, e.g., where through route 
arrangements are made by a common 
carrier to transport goods to the end 
of its trackage and deliver the goods to 
another carrier for further transporta- 
tion. The courts in designating the for- 
warder as a shipper probably did so 
as the most convenient method of solv- 
ing the issue before them. As a conse- 
quence, a legal hybrid was conceived 


_ by the courts which created instead of 


solved a problem for the freight for- 
warder. 


4. The Motor Carrier Act 


When the Motor Carrier Act became 
effective in 1936, the contractual rela- 
tionships between the forwarding com- 
panies and motor carriers were abro- 
gated. However, the forwarders as- 
sumed that they were included within 
the regulatory provisions of the Act, 
and continued their prior relationships 
with the motor vehicles by filing with 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
their tariffs, including the forwarder- 
motor carrier joint rate arrangements. 

One application, filed January 28, 
1936, by Acme Fast Freight and others, 
who operated as forwarders and also 
as motor carriers, for the issuance of a 
single certificate of convenience and 
necessity under the “grandfather” 
clause of tue Motor Carrier Act, Divi- 
sion 5 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held the applicant to be sub- 
ject to the Act only as to its direct 
motor carrier activities. The “indirect” 
or forwarding operations of the appli- 
cant were held to be those of a broker. 
The tariffs of the forwarding companies 
were ordered stricken from the files. 
On reargument before the full Commis- 
sion, findings of Division 5 were sus- 
tained with the exception of the de- 
termination that freight forwarders 
were brokers under the Act, and the 
Commission denied applicants’ request 
for authority to operate as licensed 


- brokers. 


Counsel for the applicants argued 
that forwarding operations were within 
the meaning of the term “common car- 
rier by motor vehicle” of Sectior %03 
(a) (14) of the Act, which the UCom- 
mission denied. Counsel aiso argued 
that forwarders had the legal status of 
express companies, but this question 
was not decided as it was pending be- 
fore the Commission in another pro- 
ceeding. It was further contended that 
as forwarders were common carriers un- 
der common law, they had the right to 
enter into special contractual arrange- 
ments with common carriers by motor 
vehicle. The Express Cases were cited 


in support of this position and were > 


held by Commissioner Eastman, speak- 
ing for the Commission, not to be con- 
trolling precedent. 


The holding of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, that the. applicant's 


~ ber 


indirect operations” were not subject 
three judge federal district court. Judge 
Hand, in speaking for the court, agreed 
to the regulatory provisions of the Mo- 
tor Carriers Act, was appealed to a 
with the conclusions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the appli- 
cant had no right to the issuance of a 
certificate for its “indirect operation,” 


Judge Hand said: 


“While the mode of transportation em- 
ployed by forwarders is analogous to that 
of express companies the Commission has 
held that they are not express companies 
and we agree. Perhaps the distinctions 
of the Commission between express com- 
panies and forwarders based on the fact 
that express companies retain custody of 
the goods, ship the merchandise on pas- 
senger trains and charge higher rates than 
forwarders are not of great moment. Ex- 
press companies, however, were brought 
under the Interstate Commerce Act by 
the Hepburn Amendment in 1906, 34 Stat. 
584, and there has been a long course of 
subsequent administrative practice in which 
forwarding companies have been treated 
as shippers rather than as express com- 
panies. This practice and the enactment 
of the Motor Carrier Act without any pro- 
vision bringing forwarders under it except 
when they are engaged in ‘motor vehicle 
operations’ satisfies us that the Act does 
net apply to them either as express com- 
panies or otherwise.” 


On appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
district court was affirmed without opin- 
ion. 

The effective date of the Commis. 
sion’s order which would have required 
forwarders to have paid the scheduled 
rates for transportation via motor trucks 
was postponed on _ several occasions 
awaiting the outcome of appeals. What 
effect such order would have had on 


the freight forwarding industry, which 


at that time was said to have a gross 
business of $200,000,000 a year, if the 
order were to become effective, may 
readily be seen from the findings of 
the Commission that between 35 and 
50 percent of all forwarders line-haul 
traffic moved by motor carriers. Some 
of the motor carriers operating in and 


Ae: Express TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


FORWARD YOUR AIR SHIPMENTS THROUGH 


COMMERCIAL AIRWAYS. AGENCY, 


120 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


TEL.: BRYANT 9-2500 


EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Complete Forwarding Service for Importer and Exporter of Air Cargo. Dccumentation for Export, Customs and Consular Clear- 
ance of Aircraft and Air Cargo. Repackaging, Coopering. Bonded Transfer, Warehousing, Insurance, C.O.D. Collections. 


333 N. W. FIRST AVE., MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 
TELEPHONE 9-341 


INC. 


Cable Address: ACOMAVA 


FAST — 


ECONOMICAL - 


SAFE = 


MODERN 


Phone for pickup or send your shipments direct to us at Miami for Latin America or to New York for Europe. 
Expert documentary service is provided if required by shippers. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS—INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Airmail us your commercial invoices. 
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around Chicago sought to cushion the 
freight forwarders against the effects 
of the Acme (Acme Fast Freight, Inc.) 
decision, supra, by publishing certain 
proportional rates which, except for 
certain big shippers, would be available 
alone to the forwarders. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspended the 
proposed rates upon its own initiative, 
and after hearings before Division 5 
ordered the rates cancelled. On recon- 
sideration by the full Commission, the 
rates were again ordered cancelled. A 
three judge federal court in an unwrit- 
ten opinion held this order of the Com- 
mission void and enjoined its enforce- 
ment. The Supreme Court reversed the 
lower court and sustained the findings 


of the Commission. The court based 
its decision on the premise that freight 
fcrwarders were shippers and, there- 
fore, the Commission in the execution 
of its duties imposed upon it by Con- 
gress could not sanction a rate discrim- 
ination against other shippers in favor 
of forwarders. The late Commissioner 
Eastman dissented in both of the Com- 
mission opinions. 

The freight forwarders found them- 
selves in the position, where, unless re- 
medial legislation was enacted, a vast 
part of their effective service as for- 
warders would be nullified inasmuch as 
they would be forced to pay scheduled 
rates for transportation via motor 
trucks. 


(The third installment of this article will be published next month.) 


TT aT 


Six Alaskan Airlines Merge 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved the consolidation of six Alaskan air 
carriers into one corporation known as 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., and 
approved the transfer of certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity at the same 
time. The half-dozen air carriers approved 
for consolidation by the Board are: Ray 
Petersen Flying Service, Jim Dodson Air 
Service, Bristol Bay Air Service, Northern 
Airways, Walatka Air Service, and North- 
ern Air Service. President Truman has ap- 
proved the CAB’s order. 

The routes of the air carriers to be con- 
solidated are all within the Fourth Judicial 


Division of the Territory of Alaska, other- 
wise known as Southwestern Alaska. The 
Board said that “the record seems convinc- 
ing that the routes of the carriers can be 
integrated with each other to form a strong 
system which will afford more adequate 


utilization of aircraft with resulting im- ° 


provements in service and attainment of 
economies.” It was pointed out that ap- 
proval of the consolidation would not result 
in- creating a monopoly because the new 
corporation would be required to compete 
almost point-to-point with at least one, if 
not all three, of the harger Alaskan car- 
riers. 


THREE MAGIC WORDS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


bought in a grocery store” ... Re- 
markable flavor” ... “Fresher and 
more flavorful.” 

The balance of the shipment of oys- 
ters was tested in various consumer 
taste panel tests, club luncheon tests, 
and storage tests. In each instance the 
Insulpaked oysters met requirements 
for flavor, appearance and freshness. 

The iceless pack for perishables is 
not a vague promise for the remote fu- 
ture. The method is perfected, tested, 
proven ready. The one shadow in the 
very promising picture is that contin- 
uing shortages of materials precludes 
immediate large-scale use. Production 
at the moment is limited to experimental 
purposes — possibly within a year — 
that Insulpak will be available for the 
low-cost shipment of perishables, with- 
out ice, to far-flung markets all over 
the world, fully protected from spoil- 
age en route. 


DICK POWELL’S 
NATIONAL FLIGHT SYSTEM 


A few select distributorships available for Jive-wire 
able to own busi backed by National 
organization, Must be financially capable, qualified 
to hire and train salesmen and conduct advertising 
campaigns. Exceptional] profits. Sale of planes and 
equipment not involved. $5,000-$10,000 required. 
Write to 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


SIX FREIGHT SERVICES 
WEEKLY TO EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA 


KLM’s fast, economical air freight service speeds your ship- 


ments TO & HOLLAND * SPAIN 
* ENGLAND * ITALY 
* FRANCE * EGYPT 
* BELGIUM ie INDIA 
* SCANDINAVIA * SIAM 
* SWITZERLAND * SINGAPORE 
*% CZECHOSLOVAKIA %* NETH. E. INDIES 
*& PORTUGAL *& SOUTH AFRICA 


Call your own freight broker or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines: New York, 145 Front St., WH 4-9210; 
Chicago, 37 So. Wabash Ave., CENtral 8792. Other 
KLM offices in Miami, Montreal and Hollywood. 
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TWO DECADES OF AIR EXPRESS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


towards its destination regardless of 
weather conditions. by placing it on 
fast trains and back into air service 
if conditions permit. 

* A coordination of rail and air ser- 
vice which protects the shipper. He is 
assessed a charge for the actual class 
of service performed. He receives an 
adjustment to the rail express charge 
if the time required for an all-air 
movement is greater than that required 
for the normal movement in rail ex- 
press service. 

* A coordination of rail and air ser- 
vice wherein the rail express equip- 
ment is used to provide for air express 
—a simultaneous service over a wide 
area which is not possible with a lim- 
ited number of exclusive air express 
trucks. For instance, a test in Chi- 
cago, in an area embracing 225 square 
miles, exclusive of the Loop, 465 ship- 
ments were picked up by 225 vehicles 
between 4:15 p. m. and 5:45 p. m. 

* And to take full advantage of 
these facilities is an organization of 
77,000 trained employes, under the di- 
rection of 119 operating officials of 
superintendent rank or higher, and a 
large number of staff and supervisory 
officials. 


. 


Sales Leader 


This organization does not consid- 
er air express a sideline activity. On 
the contrary, the speed and dramatic 
appeal of air express makes it the sales 
leader of a package of services for 
public convenience. 

The close of business for 1946 
showed that air express had grown to 
3,245,524 shipments. This was nearly 
seven times the number handled in 
1936 and 2% times those handled in 
1941, the last prewar year. 

The ratio of 281 rail express ship- 
ments to one air express in 1936 
dropped to a ratio of 74 to one in 
1946, although rail express shipments 
increased 70.4 percent during the same 
period. 

A total of 485,737 international air 
express shipments were handled dur- 
ing 1946. And 1947 shows an average 
air express gain of over 26 percent. 

The hearings of the CAB on the 
applications of indirect carriers start- 
ed early this year and lasted five 
months. The express company pre- 
sented a strong and complete case. 
They opposed no other applicant. 

The future “control” of air cargo 
transportation was the real reason 
back of the determined opposition of 
the certified airlines represented by the 


Air Transport Association. As a mat- 
ter of policy, they opposed not only 
certificates of authority to indirect car- 
riers, but also the granting of certifi- 
cates to the non-scheduled airlines who 
were offering stiff competition. Public 
interest and the hitherto great need 
for an unfettered development of air 
trafic were relegated to the back- 
ground. Should future development and 
“control” of an expanding industry be 
vested in this select group of carriers? 
Do they hope earnestly that the might 
of the United States Government would 
see fit to bar all competitors and con- 
firm to them an air transportation 
monopoly ? 

REA came in for some of the time- 
worn criticism once more. One high- 
light was furnished, however, by the 
president of Air Cargo, Inc., the sub- 
sidiary set up by the airlines to replace 
REA. He had testified at length re- 
garding the way they could operate 
to better advantage than REA, with 
particular emphasis on vehicle service. 
He then, while still on the stand, turned 
toward the REA top management pres- 
ent and in a dramatic manner offered 
to sign a contract with them then and 
there for the pickup and delivery of the 
trafic . . . Consistency, thou art a 
jewel! 

The non-scheduled, non-certificated 
airlines, who with limited equipment 
and restricted service are handling con- 
siderably more air freight business 
that the certificated airlines, took a 
diametrically opposite position. Rep- 
resentatives of four of the largest lines 
testified that they endorsed the appli- 
cations of REA and were eager and 
anxious to sign contracts on a mutual- 
ly satisfactory basis. 

The development of air freight con- 
tinued apace during this period. Rates 
are pegged at a minimum charge for 
25 pounds to protect air express pack- 
age traffic, although two-thirds of the 


weight of air express carried during 
_a check month consisted of shipments 
weighing over 25 pounds. 

Airline witnesses testified before the 
CAB that they could not furnish fig. 
ures regarding the cost of handling 
air freight. Some admitted they were 
operating in the red. This did not pre- 
vent them from reducing the rates up 
to 25 percent recently. Coincidenta} 
with these reductions appear news 
items concerning applications to the 
CAB by some of the airlines for a very 
substantial increase in their air mail 
pay. It is food for thought. 

It is not only in the public interest 
but in the interest of air transporta- 
tion that the experienced Railway Ex- 
press organization continue to play a 
major role in the development and 
handling of airborne traffic. 


PAA Mail Pay 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has set 
$1,484,000 as the fair and reasonable rate 
of compensation for the transportation of 
mail on the transatlantic services of Pan 
American World Airways between the 
United States and points in Bermuda, 
Europe, Africa and Asia for the calendar 
year 1945. The rate established by the 
Board, which is equivalent to 80.28 cents 
per revenue plane-mile flown, does not 
cover service on the carrier's Miami-Leo- 
poldville route. 

The adjusted break-even need before mail 
pay for Pan American’s transatlantic oper- 
ations performed during 1945 is $1,131,119. 
Compensation for the transportation of 
United States mail in the amount of $1, 
484,000 would provide PAA an operating 
profit of $352,881. Such profit will yield a 
return of 7.0 percent per annum on the 
recognized investment,- after Federal in- 
come taxes are computed at the 1945 rate 
of 40 percent. 

Beginning January 1, 1945, when com- 
mercial operations commenced, PAA was 
in the process of converting its operation 
from a wartime contract basis to a peace- 
time commercial basis, and late in the year 
substituted DC-4 landplanes for the B-314 
flying boats previously in use. However, 
the economies inherent in expanded opera- 
tions with DC-4 aircraft were not fully 
realized during the conversion period of 


' 1945 because of the various cost factors as- 


sociated with the transitional nature of the 
period and unavoidable delays in obtaining 
full utilization of existing plant capacity. 


Western Air Lines’ new general office, service hangar, and maintenance building re- 
cently opened at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. Costing over $2,000,000, It is the 
. largest structure at the airport. 
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MAILBAG MEMOS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


— 


“It certainly is a loyal and convincing 
article. I am hopeful that it will be assimi- 
lated by at least some of those who seem 
to be guilty of the practice. We certainly 
are appreciative of such cooperation at a 
time when we need it.” 


Ai TRANSPORTATION’S stand on the 
air freight forwarding question brings 
these two letters from Allen Dean, 
president of National Airfreight For- 


- warders, of Detroit; and Thomas L. 


Stevens, president of the Federal Air 
Freight Company, of Los Angeles. 
Writes Dean... 


“I am writing to tell you how genuinely 
grateful we are for your enlightening and 
logical discussion of the air freight prob- 
lem. We forwarders have gotten ourselves 
organized in a way that we hope will be 
sufficiently solid to cope with the processes 
of democracy. 

“As see it, the scheduled airlines after 
having successfully nailed down the whole 
commercial air freight transportation pic- 
ture by a statute in 1938, are now deter- 
mined that they shall retain their monopoly 
for the movement of all air freight, do- 
mestically, and, so far as possible, through- 
out the world. 

“As the president of Airfreight Forward- 
ers Association, I will have some things to 
say about that in the future . . . Again our 
” 


thanks for your leadership . . . 
And from Stevens: 


“The air freight forwarders, one and all, 
are certainly grateful to Mr. Budd and your 
publication for all the fine editorials and 
other considerations that you have given 
our industry. We hear favorable comment 
every once in a while from fellow mem- 
bers of our association (Airfreight For- 
warders Association). May your circula- 
tion quadruple!” 


Quite unexpectedly, Samuel F. 
Pryor, vice president and assistant to 
the president of Pan American World 
Airways, has this to say about Am 
TRANSPORTATION . .. 


“As an aviation enthusiast, I found great 
pleasure in your publication. Your layout 
is attractive, your articles timely and in- 
telligently presented. Too often air publi- 
cations take for granted that their readers 
are well-schooled in technical aspects of 
the business, and as a result persons pick- 
inv up a magazine for the first time be- 
come discouraged at their inability to com- 
prehend technical articles.” 


Mexican-U. S. Customs Test 


A significant step in the simplification 
of international air travel has been taken 
with the stationing of Mexican customs 
and immigration personnel at Rio Grande 
Valley International Airport, Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Under the new arrangement, tourist 
flight clearances can be made in approxi- 
mately 20 minutes at Brownsville. The 
tourist will then be able to land anywhere 
in Mexico without further clearance. Pre- 
viously, the tourist found it necessary to 
fly to Mexico and pass through customs 
and immigration there, with no assurance 
before undertaking the flight that he could 
enter the country without difficulty. 


The Brownsville experiment will be 
watched closely as a guide to the possi- 
bility of stationing United States custoras 
and immigration personnel in Mexico and 
other foreign points of origin for air 
trafic. It may also result in the assign- 
ment of Mexican inspectors to other 
United States border points commonly 
used for flights into Mexico. 

The step taken at Brownsville is in line 
with recommendations of the Survey 
Group of United States Government and 
aviation industry officials, headed by 
Harry G. Tarrington of the CAA, which 
visited Brownsville earlier this year dur- 
ing a 20,000 mile tour aimed at facilitating 
international air travel. (See February, 
1947, Arr TRANSPORTATION.) 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW BRITAIN 
NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 


IMPORTANT AIR LINES 
IN 2] AMERICAN CITIES 


await the opportunity to extend to you 
the benefits of traditional hospitality 
in a strictly modern setting. 


THERE ARE SHERATON HOTELS IN 


ANNAPOLIS PITTSFIELD 
WASHINGTON ae 
Bah RANGELEY 
eorgia . 
DAYTONA BEACH Maine 
WORCESTER ROCHESTER 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO 


Massachusetts DETROIT 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


MAIL ad 


EXPRESS 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 17 
60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 


PARKER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
KINgsley 1200 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 
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CAB Hearings 


The following are tentative dates of 
hearings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board: 


September 2—Dockets 2527 and 2622; Pan 
American-Grace Airways and Branitf inter- 
national Airways; re amendment of Latin 
American certificates. 

September 8—Docket 628; Mid-Continent 
Airlines, re Minot, North Dakota-Saskatchewan 
route. 

September 29—Docket 1956; Mid-Continent 
Airlines; re Springfield, Little Rock, etc., on 
Route 26. ' 

October 7—Docket 1668 et al; Florida Air- 
lines et al; re additional service in Florida. 

November 15—Docket 2719; CAB investiga- 
tion; re air freight tariff. 


Swivel Wheel Tests 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has announced contracts for experimental 
use of swivel landing wheels on the Dou- 
glas DC-3 and the Northrop Pioneer. These 
contracts are among seven projects involv- 
ing this free-turning landing gear ordered 
under a $150,000 program. 

The CAA has been interested in castered 
landing gear as a means of increasing the 
utility of small planes and reducing the 
requirements for airports by permitting 
landings under cross-wind conditions. Or- 
dinarily a plane must land into the wind, 
or nearly into it. When landing cress- 
wind, the craft must come in at an angle 
with its nose in the wind, and then be 
headed straight on the runway just be- 
fore contact. 


Braniff Asks Rehearing 


Braniff International Airways has 
charged that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
failed to consider the needs of the South- 
west for competitive air service to the 
Northeast, and has petitioned for a re- 
hearing, reargument, and _ reconsideration 
of the Board’s recent denial of Braniff’s 
application for this air route. 


Every geographical section of the United 
States except the Texas and Oklahoma 
area has two or more through routes to 
principal cities of the Northeast, the peti- 
tion points out. Braniff’s application pro- 
poses one-company air service from the 
Southwest to New York City via Tuisa, 
St. Louis, Evansville, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and Newark. 

Braniff declared that the CAB ignored 
vital exhibits and testimony in its original 
application, attributing this to extreme de- 
mands on the Board’s time made necessary 
recently by a series of inquiries and re- 
quests for emergency mail rate increases 
from other carriers. 

The Dallas-based airline states that while 
Braniff’s previous participation in the New 
York-Southwest traffic has been cut since 
1940 from 25 to eight percent by the in- 
vasion of one-company competition from 
other carriers, the Board in this instance 
cited unhealthy competition as one reason 
for denying Braniff opportunity to provide 
the one-company service it proposes. The 
appeal also took exception to the Board’s 


FROM WASHINGTON 


use of prewar traffic figures in reaching 
its decision instead of using current sta- 
tistics, and for ignoring the unanimous tes- 
timony of the many cities on the route 
which cited the need of their communities 
for such service. 


Mail Pay for Pioneer 


Rates of compensation for the transpor- 
tation of mail by Pioneer Air Lines, Texas 
feeder air carrier, has been established 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The CAB said that the fair and reason- 
able rate or the carriage of mail for the 
period August 1, 1945 through August 31, 
1946 was $505,420. For the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 through May 31, 1947, 
the Board set a rate of 60 cents per plane- 
mile to be paid the carrier without ref- 
erence to a base poundage of mail. On 
and after June 1, 1947, a base rate of 45 
cents per plane-mile will be effective so 
long as the average passenger loadfactor 
does not exceed 35.99 percent. Under a 
sliding scale. arrangement, the mail rate 
will decrease as the average passenger 
load factor increases, with the result that 
net revenues to the carrier will increase 
with any increase over 35.99 per cent in 
the average passenger load factor. Any 
increase in non-mail revenues derived from 


“other than passenger operations will be 


to the benefit of the carrier without effect- 
ing any reduction in the mail rate. 


Air Traffic Rules Revised 


The adoption of a Revised Part 60 of 
the Civil Air Regulations covering Air 
Traffic Rules has been announced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The revised regu- 
lations will become effective on October 8, 
1947. Part 60 governs the flight of all types 
of civil and military aircraft in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

Among the new rules now incorporated 
in Part 60 are the governing of the opera- 


Newly certificated, the Martin 202 finds itself in the midst of a celebration by Glenn 


tion of aircraft on the surface of the water, 
_and the governing of the flight of heli- 
copters. 

In addition, certain sections of the Air 
Traffic Rules were revised for the purpose 
of clarity and simplification in the interest 
of safety. Certain other Air Traffic Rules 
were changed in Revised Part 60 to con- 
form to the needs of the various States 
and municipalities, thereby forestalling en- 
actment of many and conflicting rules goy- 
erning air traffic. 

Shortly after the last revision of Part 60 
became effective on August 1, 1945, it be- 
came evident to the CAB that events and 
operating experience indicated a need for 
further study of the Air Traffic Rules. In- 
creasing operations of aircraft on the sur- 
face of the water and commencement of 
the manufacture of helicopters for com- 
mercial uses, such as the transportation of 
mail and express in metropolitan areas, 
called for regulations covering these types 
of operation. 

Adoption of the Revised Air Traffic 
Rules resulted from a 12-month study by 
the Board. The study was made in close 
cooperation with the CAA and involved 
numerous conferences with the Army Air 
Forces, the Navy Department and_ the 
Coast Guard, as well as with representa- 
tives of all phases of the aviation industry, 
The Safety Bureau of the Board twice cir- 
culated draft releases concerning the 
proposed Air Traffic Rules to the aviation 
industry for comment. On May 27, of this 
year, the Board published a draft release 
of these regulations in the Federal Regis- 
ter as notice of intent to amend existing 
regulations and in order to invite sugges- 
tions from the industry. Discussions of the 
rules with representatives of industry re- 
solved almost all differences among indus- 
try groups and resulted in the regulations 
which were adopted by the Board. 

In announcing the revision of Part 60, 
the Board stated that certain industry in- 
terests have requested the inclusion of 
additional rules governing particular 
phases of visual flight rule operations. In 
response, the Board has directed its Safety 
Bureau to circulate a draft release to the 
aviation industry for comment concerning 
these matters and, after receiving com- 
ment from industry, the CAB will deter- 
mine whether a public hearing will be 
necessary to resolve the four remaining 
points still in question. 


L. Martin Company employees who form the tell-tale letters of an NC license. The 

CAA's type certification boerd has recommended to CAA headquarters in Washington 

that a type certificate be issued the airliner. Northwest Airlines already has received 
its first 202. The plane was featured on a recent cover of Air Transportation. 
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Newly opened Detroit Airfreight Terminal, owned by National Airfreight Forwarders. 


IGHTEEN miles from the City Hall, 

the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport now 
houses the Detroit Airfreight Terminal 
which boasts 20,000 square feet for freight 
handling and office space, 600 square feet 
of cold storage area, and 200 feet of truck- 
unloading space on one side and several 
acres of concrete plane-loading area on the 
other. This new facility is operated by the 
Detroit Airfreight Terminal Company, 
wholly owned by National Airfreight For- 
warders, Inc. Within Detroit cartage limits, 
it offers the same pickup and delivery 
charges as those for Detroit City Airport. 
Whiteway Terminal Cartage Company is 
NAF’s cartage agent. 

Airways Traffic Control is located at the 
field, and ’round-the-clock control tower 
service is operated by CAA. Freight han- 
dling for air shippers is available at any 
hour of any day of the week. Twenty per- 


32 Years 


Cee Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 


cent of the hangar has been leased “to 
insure adequate maintenance for the air 
freight planes of the carriers serving the 
field, and a place of de-icing during the 
few bad winter days that require such.” 

A freight dock and air cargo handling 
quipment will be provided. Planes will 
load at the freight building. It is reported 
that the county has promised the company 
gasoline prices and landing fees com- 
parable to those at Detroit City Airport. 

“This will insure frequency of service 
and a variety of routes, avoiding the split 
airport now suffered by Detroit,” NAF 
states. “This split would become even 
more burdensome as service to Detroit ex- 
panded and larger planes came into op- 
eration.” 

Heading the Detroit Airfreight Terminal 
Company is Allen Dean, who also heads 
NAF and the Air Freight Forwarders As- 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


All Risk Insurance 


sociation. Richard D. Brooks holds the 
posts of vice president and general man- 
ager; Tom H. Bartel, secretary-treasurer; 
and Clifford Longley and D. S. Kiskadden, 
as well as the aforementioned officers, di- 
rectors. 
¢ Peter A. Bernacki Company of Phila- 
delphia, recently handled a shipment of 
13 pedigreed Canadian cows which now 
have the distinction of having made the 
longest flight on record for a full plane- 
load of cattle—from Toronto, Canada, to 
Buenos Aires, 6,800 miles in all. 

All dozen-and-one cows were expectant 
mamas, and made the entire frip via Pan 
American. The PAA cargoplane was 
equipped with special metal stanchions 
which formed “compartments” for the 
cattle. Sand, shavings, and straw completed 
the job. Two Canadian herdsmen accom- 
panied the cargo. 

Intermediate stops were made at Miami, 
San Juan, Port of Spain, Belem, and Rio 
de Janeiro. The cattle did not set foot on 
ground from the time they left Toronto 
until they reached the Argentine capital. 
¢ A new-model Dodge truck is now being 
operated by Flying Cargo, Inc., 140 Cedar 
Street, New York, to speed pickups and 
make connections with planes. John G. 
Henwood, president of the company, re- 
ports that new telephone numbers are: 
Barclay 7-1710-11-12. 


Air Mail to Korea 


Air mail service has been inaugurated 
to Korea, subject to the same conditions 
applicable to surface mails. The postage 
rate is 25 cents per half-ounce or fraction, 
and in addition to air mail letters, letter 
packages not to exceed four pounds six 
ounces in weight which do not contain 
merchandise may also be mailed. 


* 
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AIR TRANSPOREREIC N 


* EXECUTIVE * 


MATTHEW M. GOUGER, elected a 
member of the board and appointed vice 
president in charge of public relations and 
personnel at the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany. He is a former TWA executive. 


JAMES A. JACKSON, elected a 
member of the American Overeas Airlines 
board. He is an investment banker, a for- 
mer president of the Continental Bank and 
Trust Company, and a former vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. ; 


WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, elected vice 
president-traffic and sales for Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. Since 1942 he has 
been general traffic manager of American 
Airlines. 


STANLEY R. SHATTO, elected vice 
presiden@maintenance and engineering for 
Western Air Lines. He resigned a similar 


post with Continenta! Air Lines to accept 
the WAL post. 


MARTEN E. A. L. DE JONG, ap- 
pointed commercial manager for the North 
American Division of KLM. He was for- 
— general manager fer KNIIM in New 

ork. 


GEORGE H. CLAY and HAROLD 
D. KOONTZ, now serving in the respec- 
tive posts of secretary and executive as- 
sistant to the president of TWA. Clay has 
been with TWA since 1944, and Koontz 
since 1945, 


Reginald Brack MM. L. Anderson 


G. F. Scott 


CHARLES P. GRADDICK, former 
air cargo director for United Air Lines, 
appointed assistant to the president of 
Slick Airways. He is an early booster of 
air freight and air mail. 


* ADVERTISING * 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PIERRE VILLERE, named director 


of public relations and advertising for Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines. He is a 
former newspaperman and foreign cor- 
respondent. 


CESAR RUIZ, appointed assistant 
general manager of the New York office 
and public relations manager for Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana. He is well known 
in Venezuelan advertising circles where he 
is said to have introduced American 
methods. 

AL CLINE, named director of public 
relations for Northrop Aircraft. He is a 
former newspaperman. 

JAMES G. SWARTS, JR., former 
newspaperman and for the last 1% years 
associated with the TWA news bureau, 
now serving as assistant to the directors of 
public relations for Mid-Continent Air- 
lines. 

JOSEPH F. DRURY, JR., former 
New York news bureau manager for Capi- 
tal’ Airlines, appointed New York district 
publicity representative for United Air 
Lines. He is an ex-UP staff writer. 


J. W. Mariner 
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A aes: 


Pierre Villere 


S. E. Russ 


Cesar Ruiz Walter Sternberg 


SALES 
* TRAFFIC * 


WALTER STERNBERG, director of 
passenger sales, named general sales and 
traffic manager of American Airlines. He 
has more than 16 years’ airline traffic ex- 
perience. 


WALTER H. JOHNSON, JR., ap- 
pointed by American to the newly created 
post of assistant regional director of sales, 
With AA since 1940, he has served as re- 
gional director of cargo for the past year. 


RICHARD C. LOUNSBURY, named 
general traffic manager of Pan American 
World Airways. He joined Pan Am in 
1929, and since September, 1946, has 
served as assistant general traffic manager, 


W. L. SCOTT, appointed director of 
sales promotion for Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines. A Kansan, he came to C&S 
eight years ago. 

REGINALD BRACK, named by 
Braniff International Airways to the newly 
created position of general sales manager. 
Prior to his air transport experience, he 
managed his own general insurance agency 
in Kansas. He came to Braniff in 194. 


M. L. ANDERSON, now with Slick 
Airways as sales manager. He is a former 
Braniff general traffic manager. 


GEORGE F. SCOTT, elevated to the 
position of general traffic and sales man- 
ager for Northeast Airlines. He became 
general traffic manager for NEA early in 
1946. 


JACK FRANCIS, appointed super- 
visor of rates and tariffs for Mid-Conti- 
nent. Before joining MCA, he was asso- 
ciated with a railroad in Kansas City. 

FLOYD SIMMEN, named general 
sales manager of Aeronca Aircraft Cor- 
poration. An AAF veteran, he has been 


_associated with Aeronca since 1936. 


DON M. PARKER, JR., appointed 
director of personal plane sales for Repub- 
lic Aviation. He joined Republic more 
than seven years ago as assistant export 
manager. 


J. B. Finnin 
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N. B. 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman administering the oath to Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air John R. Alison (with hand upraised). The new assistant 
secretary succeeds William A. Burden who resigned June 30. A native of Florida, Alison 
was a former AAF colonel. He was in combat in China in 1942-43 under Major General 
Claire Chennault. He wears seven decorations. It was in July, 1941, that he accom- 
panied the late Harry L. Hopkins and General Joseph T. McNarney to Russia as an 
adviser on American aircraft available for lend-lease. He served as air attache to the 


Soviet Government in 1941-42. 


LEONARD LARSON, named sales 
manager of the Personal Planes Division, 
Texas Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company. 


WARREN H. SMITH, appointed dis- 
trict superintendent in New England for 
Irish Airlines. He was with Northeast for 
more than 13 years. 


CHARLES S. FISHER, named dis- 
trict trafie manager at Pocatello, Idaho, 
for Western Air Lines. He is an AAF 


veteran. 


CHARLES MAHER, appointed by 
Pan American as district trafic manager 
at Ciudad Trujillo. He joined PAA in 
141 as an operations clerk at Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. 


PAUL C. OCHSNER, TED HAR- 
RIS, ELMER BASEY, and JOSEPH 
P. SHAUGHNESSY, serving Pacific 
Overseas Airlines as traffic representatives 
in the following areas: Ochsner, Pacific 
Northwest; Harris, San Francisco; Basey, 
Southern California; Shaughnessy, Guam. 


* CARGO * 


JAMES W. MARINER, former TWA 
cargo executive, now with Northwest Air- 
lines.a: director of cargo rates and pro- 
cedures. He has a wide background of 
transportation experience. 


_S. E. RUSS, who has been with TWA 
since 1934, appomtéd manager of inter- 
Rational cargo traffic for TWA. He had 
been serving the airline as New York dis- 
trict sales manager. 


JAMES B. FINNIN, named manager 
of air express for the Eastern departments 
of''the Railway Express Agency. He has 
long leen associated with air express 
transportation. 


D. L. BOGART, affiliated with Ameri- 
can Airlines in various sales capacities for 
the past eight years, appointed cargo sales 
supervisor for the New York districi. 


W. B. “TONY” FRANK, named chief 
of cargo sales for United Air Lines in 
Southern California. His new offices are 
in Los Angeles. 


* @PERATIONS * 
JOHN P. JONES, appointed superin- 


tendent of Bermuda operations for Colo- 
nial Airlines. Besides Colonial, he has 
had operations experience with American 
and Pan Am. 


* MISCELLANEOUS * 


JOHN K. NORTHROP, president of 
Northrop Aircraft, awarded the Spirit of 
St. Louis Medal, the highest aviation honor 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, for his development of the Flying 
Wing and other contributions to aeronau- 
tical science. 


NORMAN P. BLAKE, AOA traffic of- 
ficial, awarded the Haakon VII Liberation 
Cross and Diploma by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, “for meritorious services to Nor- 
way’s cause in the war.” 


WALTER J. CARR, named assistant 
director of the Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics. An AAF veteran, he served 
as personal pilot of Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes until the latter retired. 


CHARLES E. DURHAM and WIL- 
LARD R. LOBDELL, new associate 
members of the firm of Drew, Peters, Pas- 
sen and McDonald, aviation consultants, 
705 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


By joun F. Bupp, Jr. 


O much has been written about what 
the airline “bigwigs” are not doing 
for their salesmen and women, and how 
archaic are the sales techniques, that the 
rare opportunity to hurl bouquets in place 
of the well-worn brickbats come as a 
much sought for surprise. And—just in 
time to prevent our becoming thougin of 
as a rather permanent rider on the what’s- 
wrong-with-the-airlines bandwagon. 

Trans World Airline emerges as the one 
line that has spotted the part of their 
organization that needs attention and re- 
inforcing most—namely, the sales depart- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, the airline salesmen 
brave the skeptical business world armed 
with a hazy idea of company policy; their 
bible, the airlines schedule; and_ the 
fervent hope that a pleasant smile and 
manner would take up the slack. In many 
cases, they are fresh from behind the 
ticket counter, or from outside the in- 
dustry, with little or no aviation sales 
training. TWA’s top echelon got together 
and realized that men working under these 
conditions were probably not able to bring 
back a true evaluation of the potential 
business market, and from these huddles, 
the account evaluation plan was born. 
Actually it amounted to no more than a 
high-class question program where an 
effort was made to dig beneath the usual 
front acted of most businessmen. 

Once again TWA’s management has 
gone into a huddle and this time they 
have emerged with a system of planned 
merchandising presentations. In the lan- 
guage of the layman it is simply a plan 
whereby the salesmen and women will 
have a tangible basis for planned sales 
approaches. Varied presentations will be 
worked out, each to be tried for a 60-day 
period. The keynote will be facts. It is 
hoped that it will take some of the in- 
definiteness out of aviation sales techni- 
ques. Today’s up-to-the-mark businessman 
can read a timetable and see at a glance 
that five new flights have been added here 
and two new ones there. He also has 
learned that the airline salesmen calling 
on him, while very personable fellows, 
will probably do little more than chat a 
few moments, inquire if he has enjoyed 
his recent flights, and amble on. Under 
TWA’s plan, each call will be based on 
describing a new feature of their service, 
added advantages of new runs, etc. 

The idea is so simple that it is a sur- 
prise that it was not thought of sooner. 
This plan, the result of the clear thinking 
of Jimmy Hawthorne, director of passenger 
sales is to be put in operation early this 
month, and a determined effort to fatien 
up the tourist-style flying will be made. 
One of the sales themes will be built 
around the forthcoming Winter Olympics 
in Switzerland with this thought in mind. 

Whether it will be a success or not, 
there is no doubt that the plan will offset 
any tendency on the salésthan’s part of 
going stale. It is definitely a step in the 
right direction and a change in aviation 
thinking that bodes well for the sales staffs. 
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PRIVATE PLANES 


Si 
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F course, the biggest news these days 
is the well publicized attempt by 
George Truman and Clifford V. Evans, Jr., 
to fly around the world in two Piper Cub 
Cruisers. The take-off from New York by 
Truman and Evans—Piper calls them 
“Modern Magellans—took place last month 
(and at this writing they are on their way 
from Rome to points east). 

They first headed their 100 horsepower 
planes toward Goosebay, Labrador (or 
Presque Isle, Maine), and now hope to 
make a complete circuit on the following 
route: Julianehaab, Greenland; Reykjavik, 
Iceland; Prestwick, Scotland; London; 
Ypreburg, Holland; Paris; Marseilles; 
Rome; Tunis; Bengazi; Cairo; Abadan, 
Iran (or Bagdad, Iraq); Bahrein Island, 
Persian Gulf; Karachi, India; Allahabad; 
Calcutta; Rangoon, Burma; Bangkok, 
Siam; Canton, China; Shanghai; Tokyo; 
Hokkaido; Attu; Unimak; Naknek; Ju- 
neau; Seattle; Los Angeles; and from the 
latter city nonstop to New York. 

The total number of miles is 22,436, with 
the estimated lencth of flight from 30 to 45 
days and flight time 220 hours. 

It was pointed out that “the toughest trip 
of ‘all is the 1,850-mile overwater hop from 
Hokkaido, Japan, to the pinpoint objective 
of Attu at the far end of the Aleutians.” 
Should the Russians grant permission to 
Truman and Evans to refuel at Kamchatka, 
this leg will be cut down to a hop up the 
Sahkilian Peninsula—a distance of+ 1,050 
miles, and another 850-mile jump to Attu. 

The round-the-world pilots will fly in 
formation from beginning to end, a pro- 
cedure which would give one the oppor- 
tunity of producing more rapid aid in the 
event the other was forced down. 

Truman, 39, is the American son of a 
Canadian homesteader, a prominent motor- 
cycle hill climber, and a pilot of 19 years’ 
experience. Evans, 13 years his junior, is 


a former AAF B-25 pilot. The C 


Tuisers 


‘ have been christened The City of the 


Angels and The City of Washington. 
a e * 
Take the case of Clarence E. Killebrew, 
sales manager for the Frank G. Hough 


Company, Libertyville, Illinois, manufac- 
turers of road building and materials han- 
dling machinery. Killebrew, who learned to 
fly several years ago, is doing a big part of 
his business by air these days, particularly 
since competition stiffened at the end of 
the war. Piloting a four-place Stinson 
Voyager, the sales manager flies to sales 
meetings, conferences, and prospects, and 
calls upon distributors throughout the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

On his initial trip, Killebrew covered 
7,750 miles, Contacting 35 distributors in 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast States. On 
another trip he visited 22 distributors on a 
6,000-mile trip in Canada, New England, 
and the Central Atlantic States. 

ue + a 


A newcomer to the scene is the Brigadier 
250, built by the Baumann Aircraft Com- 
pany, Van Nuys, California, which recently 
was test flown for the first time. Accord- 
ing to its builders, CAA. certification is 
expected before the year is out. 

Designed as “an answer to the critical 
need for an economical small commercial 
transport that will afford the safety of two 


engines, the quietness of pusher propulsion, 
and the convenience of automobile acces- 
sibility,” the ship is a five-place, all-metal 
job. Wingspan is 41 feet and overall length 
27 feet and five inches. Maximum speed is 
170 miles an hour, with cruising speed at 
150 miles per hour and landing speed 57 
miles per hour. On one engine it will hit 
a top speed of 110 miles per hour and a 
cruising speed of 100 miles per hour. It 
has a range of 300 miles with a payload of 
870 pounds, 600 miles with 700 pounds, 
and 750 miles with 600 pounds. 

According to Baumann, the selling price 
“will not be more than $15,000.” 


Sydney B. Smith in CAB Bureau Post 


Bringing with him a background of 11 
years in aviation, Sydney B. Smith has 
been appointed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to the position of Chief, Foreign 
Air Transport Division, Economic Bureau. 

His experience in aviation matters dates 
back to his employment in 1936 with the 
Division of International Communica- 
tions, Department of State. At that time 
he served as divisional assistant in con- 
nection with international aviation, in- 
cluding participation in international con- 
ferences and assistance generally in the 
formulation of United States policy. In 
April, 1941 he became Washington repre- 
sentative of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration and subsequently served with a 
subsidiary company as public relations 
officer until he entered military service in 
December, 1942. The major portion of his 
military service was with the Air Trans- 
port Command, where he held several im- 


portant 
service, 
TWA as special assistant to the chairman 
of the board. 

As chief of the Foreign Air Transport 
Division, Smith will direct the activities 
of this division which is engaged in ab- 
taining, correlating, and analyzing com- 
prehensive information on flight equip- 
ment, operating and traffic statistics, and 
financial and economic data in connection 
with all foreign airlines, which informa- 
tion is used as a basis for studies required 
by the Board in connection with the grant- 
ing of foreign air carrier permits. He will 
also supply information for use in con- 
sultations with the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the negotiation of agreements with 
foreign governments for the establishment 
or development of aiy navigation, including 
air routes and services. 
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Swort TAKE-OFf 


HE Air Transport Association @ 

Cuba has been formed by 10 of them 
airlines operating in and to Cuba. The ge 
ganization is patterned after the Air Tram 
port Association of America. 


What is GCA? a new booklet witht 
sten-by-step explanation of the function # 
ground controlled approach radax for lanm 
ing planes safely in foul weather, has bees 
published by the Bendix Radio -Divigion, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. It ig ¥ 
non-technical explanation of the war-bom 
radar device, showing how it is 
adapted for civilian needs. Those desiring 
free copies write to: Special Service De 
partment, Air TRANSPORTATION, 10 Bridge 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


American Overseas Airlines has com 
pleted negotiations for bank credits ang 
term loans in the amount of $12,000,000; 
The funds will be used for the purchase 
of new equipment. AOA presently has eight 
Boeing Stratocruisers on order. 


The term Flying Wing, which has bean 
associated for years with the tailless aip 
planes built by Northrop Aircraft, Ing) 
has been adopted by the company ag @ 
trademark and registered in the United 
States patent office. 


Sigmund Janas, president of Colonial 
Airlines, was recently presented a silver 
trophy by the Province of Quebec Safety 
League for Colonials’s world record per 
formance of 17 years’ operations without 
a fatal accident. 


AVAILABLE 


AIR CARGO-PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, now employed, seeks change. 
Wide background. Lucrative following, 
Write: Box 99, AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
10 Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 


"aga Following his military. 
e accepted employment wit 


REFERENCE GUIDE 
TO PREVIOUS ISSUES 


At regular intervals, Am TRANSPOR- 
TATION publishes lists and other infor 
mation of a specialized nature as & 
service to its thousands of readers. The 
following is a handy guide to this im 
formation which has appeared in this 
magazine in the past year. 
August, 1946..... Designated Aircraft Main- 

tenance Inspectors for 
Non-Scheduled Aircraft 
(Regions 1 to 4). 
September, 1946..Designated Aircraft Main 
tenance Inspectors for 
Non - Scheduled Aircraft 
(Regions 5 to 7). 


May, 1947 ...... Foreign Airlines of the 
World. 
May, 1947... 26. Texts of Sections 292.1 


and 292.5, Economic Reg- 
ulations. 

June, 1947...... .United States Irregular 
Air Carriers and Non- 
verti Cargo Car 
riers. 

July, 1947 ......Scheduled Airlines of the 
United States. 

July, 1947 ....,,International Air Express 
and Mail Tables. 

August, 1947 ....Holders and A 
of Certificates of Public 

Convenience and Neces 

sity, 
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